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B UY the Hartford Woven Wire Mattress, 


Made by the Hartford Woven Wire Mattress Company of Hartford, Conn. 


(- OFDINA 


The Hartford Mattress is the most comfortable, healthful, luxurious, durable 
and economical bed in the world. More than 350,000 now in use in the United 
States. Can be sent in knock down shape, and is easily set up, or ma be forward- 
ed set up, at low rates. It is the cleanliest, easiest cared for, most urable mat- 
tress ever invented. It will last a lifetime. One-third of lite is spent in sleep. 
Large discounts to the trade. The Hartford Company also manufacture an ex- 
tensive line of Woven Wire Cots, Iron Brass Bedsteads, Sofa-Lounges, Cribs, etc., 
at low prices. 
Address for Catalogues, prices, or any desired information, 


HENRY ROBERTS, Pres., Box 363 Hartford, Conn. 
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Before Buying an Oil Stove. 


No Wicks, Dust, Smoke or Ashes. No Overflow. ur 5 
No filling of stove while burning. Works quicker j= 
and better than a coal stove. Saves time, labor and 
expense. Ironing days made a pleasure. : 


Unrivalled for Beach and Summer Houses. Call or 
send for circular. 


BOSTON SAFETY VAPOR STOVE 60., 


146 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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PROF. HORSFORDS 


Baking Powder 


In Bottles with Wide Mouths to admit a Spoon, 


restores to the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are removed 
with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other Baking 
Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than any 
other powder. 


It is recommended and used by leading physicians and chemis‘s, 
and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 


Teacher of Cooking. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. I have 
tested it thoroughly, and have never failed to get good results when the 
directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in the mar- 
ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommending it to 
my cooking classes, and to my friends nary, 

LICE A. GEDDES. 


22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


From MARION HARLAND, 


The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Horsford to the 
housekeepers of America. They deserve as honorable a place in the 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Phosphate in the family medi- 
cine-chest. MARION HARLAND. 


From MISS PARLOA, 


Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect success, for 
Bread, Biscuit and Cake. ; M. PARL 


. 


No other Baking Powder ever received such high commendation 


from eminent authorities. 
We use no Cream of Tartar or Alum, 
There is no other powder like ours. 


Beware of misrep tati and false statements made by rival 
manufacturers, 


Horsford’s Baking Powder is for Sale by al! Grocers. Try it. 


The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 
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HOUSEKEEPING 


A FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Conducted in the Enterests of the Wiaher Hife of the Wouschold. 


Title Copyright 1884. Con‘e its Copyright 1885. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MAY 


MODEL HOMES FOR MODEL HOUSEKEEPING.* 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“HlomMES AND THlow ro MAKE THEM,” “Tomes AND ALL AnoutT 


Tue,” “ILLusTRATED IlomeEs,” “ INTERIORS,” 
“THE House THAT JILL Burt,” Erc. 


CHAPTER I. 
SITES AND SURROUNDINGS. 


AVING been engaged in 
a moderately successful 
business for twelve or fif- 
teen years, and having, 
moreover, a growing fam- 
ily to provide for, Mr. 
5 Walter Wynne wisely con- 
cluded that he ought to give 
farther hostages to fortune by 
living no more henceforth in hired 
/tenements, but building instead a 
Sionee of his own. He was one of 
_ those men, so rare as to be com- 
* monly considered mythical, whose 
good sense extend in all directions ; 
who always know the right thing to say 
and to do; who see at a glance through 
all shams and attempts at imposture; 
who never fail to recognize merit either 
in human nature, in a stone wall, or in a piece of compli- 
cated machinery; and whose general intelligence is so extremely 
general that they invariably out-general the experts even in their 
own special fields. Men of this sort are well worth studying. In 
fact, a full record of the acts of such apostles of wisdom would be 
nothing less than an encyclopedia of contemporary affairs, and 
could only be attempted by a universal genius. 

Fortunately for this chronicler, in accordance with modern system, 
the report of his career may be managed as great manufacturing 
and mercantile enterprises are conducted—in departments; and in 
the account of his building operations, his manifold activities in 
other directions need not be introduced except as they are inci- 
dentally connected with it. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Wynne would have made the world over if it 
had been possible, retaining, perhaps, some things of the original 
design; such, for instance, as the alternation of day and night, the 
changes of the moon, and the usual location of navigable rivers 
beside the large cities. But he would surely have contrived to 
have twenty-six working hours in a day; he would have had four 
moons instead of one, adjusted in their orbits to supply one new 
moon and one full moon every week; and the country along the 
big rivers, instead of being, as now often happens, to a great extent 
low, swampy, malarial, incapable of drainage, and in its natural 
state unfit for human habitation, would have been all high, dry and 
* This series of papers will treat of various kinds of home-buildings,—for those 
intending to be occupied by the Man of Work and by the Man of Wealth, and the 
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salubrious, not only in the hearts of the cities, but in all the suburbs. 
With no thought of presumption he instinctively regretted that the 
part of the globe on which his lot was cast had not been constructed 
as it would have been had he been consulted at the time of its crea- 
tion, for in that case there would have been no difficulty in choosing 
an eligible site for his own house. This point—that is, the selection 
of the site—he esteemed the beginning of the work of building his 
house. It is needless to say that, in this as in other things, his 
superior wisdom was displayed. 

Domestic dwellings have reached this stage in the gradual evolu- 
tion from the tent and log cabin, when all those that lay claim to 
completeness go by water. Not that this is a finality, but it is the 
stage achieved at present. Whatever else happens, they must be - 
so situated that a constant stream of water may pass through them, 
a condition which is sometimes overlooked until it is too late to 
conform to it. Moreover, although the current may be originally 
as pure and clear as the skies themselves, from which it sometimes 
comes direct by way of the roof and the eave spouts, when it leaves 
the house it has become of the earth, earthy; it is no longer an 
innocent and healthful friend, but an enemy to be dreaded, to be 
driven out as quickly as possible and forever banished from the 
premises. Ina word, there must be good drainage. Good drain- 
age means one of two things,—a sewer running to some remote 
and inaccessible outlet, or else a sufficient extent of arable land 
within reach and control, just below the surface of which the lowest 
pipes in the house or under it may emp‘y themselves harmlessly 
by the method known as sub-surface irrigation. These two seem 
to be the only civilized methods of disposing of the liquid wastes of 
a household that are available under ordinary conditions. Crema- 
tion, evaporation, absorption, transportation, may be reduced to 
scientific practice in the future, and become not merely safe but 
profitable. At present they are expensive and experimental. 

Mr. Wynne very properly put the question of drainage before 
that of a naturally dry ground, because in his opinion it would be 
safer to build a house upon wet land, provided there was good 
opportunity for thorough artificial drainage, than to set it upon dry 
rocks or a sandy plain, with no chance for the dangerous fluids to 
be taken away by their own gravity. In a wider range of choice 
between the climatic and sanitary conditions offered by different 
parts of the country he could not indulge, being compelled, as are 
most men, to abide near the place where his business had taken 
root. As might be expected of a man of his character, when he 
found it impracticable to change his own location, he had no diffi- 
culty in proving beyond a doubt that the notion commonly enter- 
tained by incompetent and discontented people that their condition 
would be greatly improved if they could live under other skies and 
breathe a different atmosphere, was an unreasonable whim. He 
maintained that there is no town or village in which a judicious 
selection of the sites for the dwelling-houses and a wise use of the 
opportunities at command for public and private well-being, would 
not lead to far better results than the changes so often made in 
pursuit of better health and more favorable surroundings, and so 
often fruitless. “The promised land for all of us,” said he, “is 
where we happen to be placed.” It was not, therefore, a question 
in what part of the country his house should be built, in what state, 
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county or town, but on what particular building site in the city 
where his business was established. Not in the most thickly 
settled portions, because in them it was impossible to secure the 


and without which they would be constantly subject to the unpleas- 
ant and often seriously harmful influence of enforced proximity. 
Not on the lower levels, which should never be used for dwellings 
of any sort, not even for cheap tenements, but be occupied, if at 
all, exclusively for business purposes. Not in the more densely 
shaded portion of the town, where, although he might clear a space 
for sunshine immediately around his own house, he would still 
suffer from the debilitating malarial effects of the dampness, un- 
broken shade and stagnation of air that result from too many trees 
along the streets and sidewalks and in adjoining lots. 

The aspect of the house in regard to the street and the points of 
compass was of less moment, in his opinion, than pleasant out- 
looks from the sunny side. “It is of little consequence,” said he, 
““whether the horse cars, the express wagons, the organ grinders, 


with other street traffic on wheels and on foot, pass by the north 
or the south side of our house. It is very important that the prin- 
cipal rooms should be placed to catch the sunshine during a part 
of the day. If the south side is towards the street, our view will be 
bounded by the houses across the way; if the north side, then our 
living rooms will be away from the street, and we must find a lot 
of which the surroundings at the sides and in the rear will be more 
agreeable than the public highway.” 

The moral of which observation is that the plan of the house, as 
to the arrangement and use of the rooms, must be adapted to the 
lot on which it stands. It would be a grand thing if all cities and 
villages could be laid out in large squares, each square divided into 
four parts, then every house would have a corner lot. We shall 
probably have to wait for the new heavens and the new earth before 
this wise arrangement can be carried out, still corner lots are rea- 
sonably abundant, and Mr. Wynne easily found one adapted to his 
means and needs-—a south-east corner with a well built sewer in 
one of the streets. Until the lot was secured he refused to give 
one thought to the internal arrangement of the plan, thus greatly 
disappointing the rest of the family, who had no sooner learned 
that a house was to be built than they began to elaborate designs 
and bring forward claims and propositions enough to furnish a 
model village. 

The evolution of the plans of a-house that is to be the home of 


Goop 


intelligent people is a most interesting process, and a wise archi- 
tect never objects to clients who are particular even to the verge 


, of being “notional.” Weariness cf spirit does not come by those 
space about his house to which he believed every family is entitled, | 


who are exacting and full of wants, who must have things in their 
own way, and know clearly what that way is; but rather by these 
whose ideas are in a chaotic state; who understand nothing and 
believe nothing till they see it; who expect impossible things, Ike 
building a ten thousand dollar house for five thousand, putting two 
large chambers over one small room in the first floor without 
adopting a two-story toad-stool style, maki>g a broad, easy stair- 
case in the space of a small closet, or surrouncizg a how 

wide, low-roofed piazzas that shall not keep the sunshine from the 
rooms; who have so much mind that they can never make it all up 
at once, and whose ideas are so “progressive” that they never 
crystallize long enough to be executed. These are the trying 
clients, one of whom was zof Mr. Wynne. Having bought his lot 
and thus cleared the decks for action, the arrangement of the inte- 
rior was referred to his wife, of whom it is only necessary to say 


THE SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF MR. WYNNE’S NEW HOUSE. 


that, being his wife, she was fully competent for anything that 
might be required of her. 

“ You are to live in the house more than I, to direct its manage- 
ment and determine its use. Please remember that it is for our 
immediate use and comfort; we have nothing to waste upon fashion 
or display of any sort, but can afford a comfortable home. If you 
will plan for real wants, not imaginary ones, it may be luxurious 
compared with our present quarters. At the end of the week I 
hope you will have the plan arranged.” 


CHAPTER II. 
A BILL OF PARTICULARS. 

When one really knows what a house is for it is not difficult to 
arrange a plan that shall be entirely satisfactory. The common 
observation, that every man ought to build two houses, that he 
might in the second correct the mistakes of the first, is the out- 
growth of the thoughtlessness with which most houses are de- 
signed; and while one might possibly avoid in a second experiment 
the particular faults embodicd in the first, unless the larger lesson 
of carefully analyzing his motives had been learned he would doubt- 
less make other blunders just as grave as those in number one. 

Having undertaken the preliminary planning of the house and 
being a most systematic person, Mrs. Wynne divided the subject 
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into three departments,—the number of rooms, their size and, 


thirdly, their arrangement. The list of rooms to be evolved was larger. 
costs no more, hospitality aside, to furnish and “run” a large one, 
except in the matter of heating it in cold weather, and, as to that, it 


headed by the common family sitting-room, which must be central 
and sunny. Then followed anothcr room of similar character, but 
for somewhat more special and occasional use, in 
which, for instance, the young people as they 
grew older could entertain their company more 
agreeably to themselves than in the midst of the 
household, or where a formal caller might be re- 
ceived without encountering or disturbing the en- 
tire family. This room would also serve as a 
library. There must be a dining-room of course, for 
although eating, ordinarily, occupies but a small 
part of each day, the machinery of housekeeping 
runs far more smoothly when the table and its 
somewhat complicated accessories are set apart 
from other common uses. An entrance hall is in- 
dispensable; likewise a kitchen. Last and least in 
size, but not in importance, there must be a dining- 
room pantry, a kitchen pantry, and a sort of gen- 
eral store-room, in which the refrigerator can be 


must be as large as the largest room in the house—and a little 


A small dining-room means narrow hospitality, and it 


kept and other numerous and sometimes namcless 
fixtures that belong to this portion of the house. 
In addition to these, upon the first floor, Mrs. 


) 
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Wynne desired a small conservatory and a small 
toilet-room. On the second floor there must be 


Eliva 


four sleeping-rooms, a sewing-room, bath-room, 
store-room, and at least one closet for each cham- i 


ber. In the attic one or two finished rooms for 
servants or emergencies. The basement Mrs, 
Wynne referred to her husband, merely reserving 
one apartment fora laundry. This completed her 
list of rooms, the grand total, counting closets and 
about thirty. 

Her next step was to determine their sizes, which 
required the introduction of some of the furniture. 
Beginning with the sitting-room, it must be large 
enough to hold an upright piano, a lounge, a table 
in the center with chairs around it and no danger of 
scorching the back of the one next the fire, with one or two easy 
chairs besides. Fifteen feet, she found by actual trial, the least 
width that would give anything like convenient space to move about 
in the room when occupied, as it was likely to be by several, if not 
by all the members of the family, not to mention neighbors, cousins 
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A SHALLOW SIDEBOARD MAKES A WIDE DINING-Room. 


and aunts who were liable to “drop in.” The same length, or, pe:- 
haps, one foot more, would have been sufficient but for the piano. 
This made a length of twenty fect necessary. For the library, which 
would have bookcases and a window seat at one side in addition to 
the other furniture, fifteen by sixteen feet would hardly suffice. 
Her rule for the size of the dining-room was simple enough, It 


| to find anything that cannot be reached from the outside. 


ONE SIDE OF THE LIBRARY. 


is much easier to keep warm ina large room than to keep cool in 
one that is small and crowded. Outward and inward applications 
will very quickly relieve the former difficulty, but there is no help 
for too much warmth at table except total abstinence from food and 
drink and speedy withdrawal. She found a width of fifteen feet 
barely sufficient to hold the table, with the fireplace at one side and 
the sideboard at the other, the latter piece of furniture being made 
with the least possible projection from the wall. The kitchen, 
Mrs. Wynne averred was more likely to be too large than too small. 
With pantries which would hold all the implements and raw ma- 
terials and in which much of the preparation for cooking would be 
done and with all the laundry work in the basement, a large kitchen 
would only multiply steps. She made it fourteen feet by fifteen. 
Concerning the size of the entrance hall she was in doubt. It 
should be surely an entrance giving access to the other rooms, or 
it should be large enough to be used independently as a sort of re- 
ception-room. She decided in favor of the latter because, although 
not indispensable, it was most desirable and would greatly help out 
the chambers, whose size would depend mainly upon the sizes cf 
the rooms of the first story; that is, the size of the chambers and 
closets taken together, between which there must of course, be a 
compromise. One cannot have large closets and large chambers 
as well in the space given to the chambers alone. 

There might be a whole chapter devoted to closets, their size, 
arrangements and fittings. Mrs. Wynne had studied the matter 
carefully and had reached certain general conclusions which may 
be set down hcre. In regard to size, closets may be divided into 
two classes,—those large enough to be entered and those into 
which no one expects to penetrate far enough to shut the door or 
The 
former should never be less than two and a half feet wide inside, 
but when of that width or greater, may be prolonged indefinitely. 
One broad side can be used for hooks, and the ends, supposing 
the entrance to be at the side, will be available for shelves and 
drawers. Closets that are not more than two fect deep may often 
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as well be reduced to one, for they should never extend more than | ing-room, yet there must not bea door directly from one to the 
one foot either way beyond the doorway, the dark, inaccessible | other. For the same reason she would have the China closet com- : 
corners being worse than useless. The time wasted in most, even | municate with both kitchen and dining-room. If the time ever q 
the best regulated, households in hunting for things that are not | came when she would keep two servants or more, then the China 
lost nor gone before, but simply laid away out of sight, would be | closet would become a butler’s pantry, and the door to the kitchen 
appalling if it could be put on record. The more dark, unfathomed 
corners there are in the house the greater will be this loss. What 
to do with closet doors is often a troublesome question, so much so 
that it sometimes seems better to dispense with the closets than to 
spare the wall space occupied by the doors. If they swing outward 
they are nuisances and if they swing inwards they spoil half the 
closet. Sliding doors and fortiéres obviate this difficulty to some 
extent, the practical objection to the Jortiéres being that they afford lesa 
less protection against dust, burglars and inquisitive servants, and = {e) Batis 
to the sliding doors that they do not easily fit as closely as those = 
that swing and they are liable to be more noisy. Chamber 
In the third department of her undertaking—the arrangement of 
the rooms—Mrs. Wynne attempted nothing beyond certain essen- dimen 
tials, wisely preferring to leave the details to expert ski:l; that is, 
to the architect. These are the emphatic points in her arrange- 
ment of the plan: The sitting-room and library, as well as the 
family chambers, must be as cheerful and sunny as possible and 
command the pleasantest outlooks ; the hall on first floor must com- 
municate directly with the library, sitting-room and dining-room 


A 

SDecond Floor 
would be closed. There must be fire-places in all the principal 
rooms of the first story, including the hall and in at least two of the 
chambers. One who has an intelligent interest in house planning, 
or even in housekeeping, cannot fail to see that, after giving such 

a well digested bill of particulars to her architect, Mrs. Wynne, or < 


any other woman, might be reasonably sure of avoiding the neces- 
sity of building a second house in order to correct the mistakes 
of the first. Likewise it ought to be plain that unless she had 
taken pains to study carefully and describe her needs, the house 
would just as surely prove a failure. 

Promptly, on the expiration of the week, Mr. Wynne received the 
preliminary instructions from his wife and immediately proceeded 


to fill out a memorandum of his own wishes in regard to the con- ; 
struction and finishing of the house, all of which will be fully set ; 
forth and illustrated in due season. 


—E. C. Gardner. 


[Chapters III. and IV. of this Series will finish up this House 
as to Detail of Construction and Furnishing, and possibly Start : 
the Smaller House for the Oldest Son.} 


Filoce THE QUEENS OF HOUSEHOLD REIGN. 

The thrifty happy housewives, chirk and cheery in their home lives, 

Are houschold queens of pleasant realms, where brighten loving eyes, 

Surpassing in their beauty, in the light of love and duty, 
and contain the main stairs. In the second story all the chambers The butterflies of fashion who bask in sunny skies. c 


and the bath-room must open into the hall. There must be “ back” 


The tender loving mothers, so mindful of the others 
stairs which could also be reached from the main hall in second 


With whom they live and labor through days of noble strife, 


story without passing through any chamber, and the stairs to attic On their lips a song of gladness dispelling doubt and sadness, 
must be in close communion with the rear stairs. As she proposed “ There’s nothing half so sweet ’—not half—as the Queens of Household Life. 


—One of the Kings. 


to keep but one servant, the kitchen must be very near to the din- 
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TOM AND SALLY. 


Lovep AND LIvep A LIFE WorrH THE LIVING. 


CHAP¥ER I. 
STARTING OUT IN THE WORLD. 
T hardly seems fair to ask you, Sally!" 

“Do you want to ‘take it back,’ 
as children say?” was pretty Sally 
Slade’s arch answer. 

Tom looked at her with his heart 
in his eyes, and Sally laughed. “ Oh, 
my dear!” said Tom Greene sadly, 

“you needn’tlaugh. Iam soashamed 
to think howlittle I have to offer you, 
Sally! A bank clerk, with a salary 
of a thousand dollars, has no busi- 
ness to ask the prettiest girl in 
Downs to marry him.” 

“TIas he? and who is he?” was 
the mischievous response. 

Tom was in solemn earnest, how- 

i ever, and went on: “ Yet it’s partly 
your fault, Sally; you shouldn’t have been so sweet; I couldn't 
help it; and especially when John Holmes began to visit at your 
house—that frightened me. I could not bear to think of your mar- 
rying him. And yet, if I hadn’t spoken, you could have married 
the richest man in the town.” 

“And been miscrable all my life! Thank you, sir! I wouldn’t 
marry John Holmes for a king’s ransom. How dare you insinuate 
that I would marry anybocy for money?” Sally's dark eyes blazed, 
but Tom looked so astonished and so miserable that she laughed 
again. “Ifyou are poor, Tom, I have a bad temper, so we'll have 
something to forgive each o:hcr from the outset; but, seriously, 
since you are so serious, 1am not afraid of poverty. I have always 
earned my own living, and ——” 

“No, you shan’t!” abruptly broke in Tom. 
wife to teach school.” 

“Perhaps, if you had let me finish my sentence, you would have 
learned that I did not propose to do so,” said Sally, a little sar- 
castically. 

“Please forgive me?” and Tom folded his hands so like a 
naughty child that they both laughed. , 

“T was going on to say, sir, that because I had always earned 
my own living I had also learned to economize both time and 
money, and the two years I took care of Aunt Phelps I learned 
how to cook everything that common pcople eat. You know she 
never kept a girl more than a month at a time, and in the intervals 
between them I had to do the work. I thought it was rather hard 
at first, but I found out that, when I knew enough about it, cooking 
was not only easy, but pleasant, so I have to thank my bondage for 
that. Mother taught me to sew, I haven’t that to learn; but one 
thing I’ll never do, sir, for you or any other man, and you’d best 
know it in time—I never will make you a shirt!” 

Tom stared; his mother had always made his, and it stood for 
granted in his mind that his wife should do as his mother had 
done. He was astonished, but he did not say so, he only asked, 
“ Why ? ” 

“Because they can be bought so cheaply that I don’t mean to 
waste my time and strength on them. I can buy your shirts for 
less money than I can get the material for them and pay the interest 
on a sewing machine, which I do not want to buy.” 

“All right!” said Tom. “But, Sally, can you be content this 
year to board?” 

“No; I want a home, and nobody ever has that who boards. Let 
us rent two rooms in one of the blocks, Tom, try it for six months, 
and then, if you want to board, I'll give up.” 

So, when Tom 7nd Sally were married, they moved into two 
rooms in the thirc. story of a brick block oa the main street of the 
village. The rooms had been papered and painted only six months 
before for a tenant who had left town, and though the paper was 
not to Sally’s taste, she could not ask for anew one. The rooms 


“T don’t want my 


were fairly large, and in the front one they put down a warm crim- 
son ingrain carpet, that cast a glow of color on the walls and made 


blinds, and Sally bought some crétonne for curtains, whose red 
roses on a deep fawn-colored ground just matched the carpet. 
“We've got to have chairs, a sofa, and a table here,” she said, as 
she and Tom surveyed the rooms before they were married; “and 
chairs and table and cooking-stove in the next room,—those are 
‘must-haves.’ ” 

“There’s a pretty parlor set at Brooks’,” suggested Tom. 

“We can’t afford sets, Thomas; I’ve thought this matter up a 

good deal. You promised that I should provide the furniture out 

of the five hundred Aunt Phelps left me, and if I don’t want finery, 

I’m sure you don’t. Can you get half a day’s leave of absencé, do 

you think?” 

“Yes; in view of the coming catastrophe, I think I can be spared 

after two o’clock to-morrow,” laughed Tom. 

“Then we'll borrow Mrs. Clapp’s old horse, and ride up to the 

chair factory in Pompton. I can get what we want there cheaper 

than here. As for the sofa, I went into Meyers’ yesterday and 

looked over his catalogues ; there’s a very nice sofa in one of them, 

that lets down to make a comfortable bed, that would be nice for 

the front room, especially as I can get it, covered with crétonne 
like the curtains, for forty-five dollars; of course, I shall have to 
send the crétonne. Then fora table, Mrs. Clapp wants to sell her 
old claw-foot mahogany table and buy an extension; we can get 
that cheap, and as the leaves let down it can be shoved to one side 
whenever it is necessary.” 

Tom looked at Sally with surprise and a little heartache. Like 
many another young man, he wanted to take his wife home to lux- 
ury and idleness; to put his bird in a gilded cage, with nothing to do 
but eat and sing, quite regardless of the fact that birds and women 
like to sing best when they are at liberty to do as they like. But, 
unlike most young men, Tom, being a poor man, had dared to marry 
a poor girl, though not without misgivings, which Sally saw, but 
was not at all troubled by. She knew that Tom thought this an 
experiment—for her, but she also knew that he did not understand 
her resources or her abilities, and she had no fears of the future. 

They drove over to the chair factory and bought four cane-seated 
chairs with black walnut frames; two splint-seated rockers, ample 
and comfortable, with red painted woodwork; four oak and cane 
chairs and two arm chairs for the kitchen; and when they went 
back to the village, Tom took Mrs. Clapp’s old table to the paint 
shop to be varnished and repaired. 

Sally hung up her mother’s mirror in the parlor, between the 
windows, and buying a plain pine stand with a drawer in it, stained 
it herself, covered it with a piece of the curtain crétonne, lined the 
drawer with white wrapping paper, and fitted into it a pincushion, 
a lidless box for comb and brush, a smaller one for hairpins, and 
under the drawer she hung a deep bag of the crétonne, finished with 
a gay tassel, and tied fast to the four legs of the table ; a bit of rubber 
cord run through the top hem held it straight, and allowed it to be 
pulled out on any side to extract or replace its contents. 

“T think I was born for an upholsterer, Tom,” she said, as she 
eyed this construction, with her head a little on one side, critically. 
“Here’s a dressing-table and a work-table combined, the like of 
which nobody can buy.” 

“ think you were born to do everything!” Tom answered, ina 
burst of honest admiration. 

There were two sinks in the kitchen—one for washing hands, the 
other, dishes, and these Sally’s sanitary wisdom objected to; but 
she kept the overflow holes of the basin stopped up, and Tom fitted 
it with a tight board cover that was always put on at night, while a 
heavy, square slab of lead was laid over the strainer of the other 
sink, and whenever weather permitted the kitchen window was left 
open at the top. This was the best thing Sally could think of, and, 
being a young woman of vast common sense, she never troubled 
herself over what she could not do, but did her best and sat down 
contented. The kitchen had a large closet in one corner, with a 

narrow window in it, which served for pantry and tin closet both, 
and in this a set of decorated crockery was spread out, and the 
shining tins which were needful. 

“TI do hate white plates and cups so, Tom,” said Sally; “they 
look like a hotel, and even white china is ghastly. This crockery 
was nearly as cheap as the other, and I shall like so much better to 
eat from it.” 
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Tom did not quite comprehend this feminine caprice, but, since 
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Sally bought the table furnishings, it was not in him to object; and 
before many months he began to compare his own daintily arranged 


table with the careless and colorless service of other houses, and | 
agreed fully with his wife’s idea. So they were married and went | 


to housekeeping in two rooms. There were some of Sally’s friends 
who pitied her; she was a bright, pretty, lady-like girl, who might 
have “done so much better,” they said; and they looked about her 
room with such commiserating eyes when they called on her that 
Sally felt like slapping them, but she never told Tom so; he would 
have been hurt—for her; she was not hurt, but disgusted. There 
was Mrs. Mix, the storekeeper’s wife on the corner, whose parlor 
was furnished with Brussels carpet, a “set” in raw silk, a piano, 
gas fixtures of elaboration and gilding, pictures of a sort that only 
that sort of people buy, shiny blue vases on her marble mantel 
piece, and books of gorgeous binding on her marble-topped table ; 
then the blinds were shut, the shades drawn, the heavy curtains 
dropped, and the room kept in musty darkness from one year’s end 
to the other, while even the chairs in her “se? in-room,” which 
was also kept in sunless gloom, were covered with old brown linen 
lest they should be worn or faded with use. She resented Sally’s 
happiness with a great show of pity; she could not imagine how 
anybody could live in two rooms, and have no parlor; to have a 
shut-up elegant parlor had been the ambition of her life, and was 
its final success. But Sally had higher aims; she wanted to make 
Tom’s life a happy one, to “do her duty in that state of life” to 
which it had pleased God to call her; and in order to do this it was 
her first purpose not to spend her husband’s hard-earned money 
for useless and extravagant things, for Tom could never endure 
being in debt, nor could she. Her home could be cheerful and 


pretty without finery, and when Mrs. Mix said to her, with a 


superior voice, 

“Dear Mrs. Greene, why don’t you draw your curtains? This 
sun will fade your carpet all out; ingrains do fade so dreadfully!” 

Sally answered gayly, “ Better the carpet should fade than that I 
should, Mrs. Mix.” 

“But you'll have to get another so soon!” 

“ Not at all; Tom and I can bear a faded carpet, but not a sunless 
room; we have great faith in sunshine.” 

And Mrs. Mix, with a sigh at her want of savoir faire, said 
nothing more but “ Good morning.” 

There was one thing Sally honestly disliked, and that was having 


no bedroom but her parlor; yet the sofa-bed was better than one | 


of those inventions that shut up bed, clothes and pillows in a 
cabinet, and give no air to freshen them. 
sheets and blankets out to the little covered piazza, back of the 
kitchen, and hung them on a line there if the weather served; if 
not, they were aired on a clothes frame in the kitchen before the 
open window, and then folded away in a wooden chest that stood 
under the kitchen table, and this was all that could be done. She 
would have liked many things that she could not have, for Sally 
had delicate tastes and a keen eye for beauty, but she had also 
thorough religious principle and keen common sense, so she made 
herself contented with what she could have, and in place of pic- 
tures, china, or the thousand little bric-a-brac trinkets which adorn 
many people’s houses no better able to afford them than Tom 
Greene, she decked her room with wild flowers, gathered in her 
daily walk, and deftly arranged in a pair of little china vases that 
had been her mother’s. Sometimes she brought home a bunch of 
fragrant pink arbutus, earliest and dearest bloom of the forest; 
then a cluster of blue violets, scentless but lovely; big bunches of 
daisies, gorgeous fire lilies, sprays of the delicate wild rose, or 
feathery plumes of meadow rue, orchids from the river meadows, 
tangles of clematis, slight gay blossoms of jewel-weed; and when 
all flowers, even asters, golden-rod and blue gentian were gone, 
there were the resplendent leaves of autumn, in their pomp of gold 
and scarlet, brighter than the blossoms; and after them she filled 
her shelf with plumes of pine, thick-set twigs of dark cedar, with 
its dove-colored berries, crosses of stiff fir, and graceful twigs of 
hemlock. There was always something to please her seeking eye 
in the abundant stores of nature, and her artistic sense knew how 
to bring out all their beauties in their deft arrangement. 

“TI must say, Sally,” said Tom one day, with a satisfied air, 
“there isn’t a room in Downs that always looks so bright and so 
satisfactory every day as this does.” 


“Without a parlor set?” she queried mischievously. 

But Tom never knew what a thrill of pleasure warmed his wife's 
heart at this voluntary commendation. Do men ever: know how 
far a little praise, a few kind words go to make a woman happy— 
and devoted? Perhaps it is as well that they keep in such igno- 
rance, for their faults and fo"ies would be even more easily condoned 
than now, if they but understood how to bribe domestic judges. 

—Rose Terry Cooke. 


[The next Chapter of “ Tom and Sally” will tell how they man- 
aged to have “ things,” lived cosily and comfortably on a small 
income, and without running into debt.) 


AT HOME. 
At Home we keep our treasures, the precious ones of life ; 
Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Children, Husband, Wife ; 
At Home we lay foundations for coming good or ill, 
And start out on our journey up life’s uneven hill, 
At Home. 


At Home we build heart temples wherein we may enshrine 

The altars and the tables where our olive branches twine ; 

At Home we ask and answer the questionings of fate, 

And seek to find the narrow path up ‘o the gate that’s straight, 
At Home. 


At Home we shun the broader way to gates that open wide, 

And hold the path of rectitude when opening paths divide ; 

At Home we trace the chart of Time, with mingled hopes and fears, 

Find pain and pleasure, sun and storm mid treasured smiles and tears, 
At Home. 


At Home where loved ones gather, the purest joys we know, 

While holding closely in embrace our own, for weal or woe ; 

At Home we drink of sorrow’s cup, when falls affliction’s tear, 

And greetings and farewells are said by those we hold most dear, 
At Home. 


At Home we tire and wander, but though we roam afar, 
We keep the range and reckoning of our magnetic star 
At Home, the dearest spot on earth, where deftly and with zest 
We weave life’s web to lay it down and seek eternal rest, 
At Home. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 


AN OLD-TIME PARLOR AND SITTING ROOM. 
CORRECTLY MADE Up AND MEASURED. 


* There was a parlor with Brusseis carpet and hair-cloth sofa 


| across the hall, but its blinds were closed, and its shades drawn 


Daily she took the | 


down, * * * a consecrated apartment, with the chill atmos- 


phere and much the solemnity of the tomb. It may be called the 


| high altar of a careful housewife; but even here her sense of 


cleanliness and dustless perfection is such that it is kept cold. No 
sacred fire burns, no cheerful ministry is allowed; everything is 
silent and veiled. The apartment is of no earthly use—nor heaven- 
ly, save perhaps for ghosts. But take it away and the housewife is 
miserable; leave it, and she lives on contentedly in her sitting-room 
all the year round, knowing it is here.” * * * * * * © * 

“ The sitting-room was cheery; it had a rag carpet, a bright fire, 
and double-glass panes instead of the heavy woolen curtains which 
the villagers hung over their windows in the winter—curtains that 
kept out the cold, but also the light. A framed sampler and a me- 
morial picture done with pen and ink, representing two weeping 
willows overshadowing a tombstone, ornamented the high mantel 
piece, and there were also two gayly colored china jars filled with 
dzied rose leaves. * * * There was also hanging on the walla 
looking-glass tilted forward at such an angle that the looker-in 
could see only his feet, with a steep ascent of carpet going up hill 
behind him. This looking-glass possessed a brightly hued pict- 
ure at the top, divided into two compartments, on one side a love- 
ly lady with a large bonnet modestly concealing her face, very bare 
shoulders, leg-of-mutton sleeves, and a bag hanging on her arm. 
* * * Jn the sitting-room wasa high chest of drawers, an old 
clock, a chintz-covered settle, and two deep, narrow old rocking- 
chairs, intended evidently for scant skirts ; onan especial table was 
the family Bible, containing the record of the family from the date 
of the arrival of the JZayflower. The prayer book was not there; 
it was up stairs ina bureau drawer. It did not seem to belong to 
the old-time furniture of the rooms below, nor to the family Bible.” 

—Constance Fenimore Wooison, in“ Anne, A Novel.” 
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HOME AMUSEMENT AND RELAXATION. 


LENDING THE TWIG AND INCLINING THE TREE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


housekeeping to be confined 
strictly to the old-time notion 
: of good cooking, immaculate- 

ly clean floors, dark and dust- 


less parlors closed against 


ERE we to understand good 


all intrusion of child feet 
and God’s sunlight, with 
the mother delving and 

: drudging all day, and the 
children consigned to their 

own devices outside the 
house to secure these 
greatly prized results, then would our department have no right 
here. If the children are to seek their necessary recreation unaided 
by the parents and older members of the family, and if these consider 
every hour wasted that is not devoted to some occupation immedi- 
ately productive of dollars, or if the father is to hide himself behind 
the daily paper immediatcly on entering the house, and the mother 
must devote every sp2re moment to some busy occupation in house- 
hold affairs, or to making and receiving calls, while the children 
are consigned to the tender care of a nurse or to no care, then it is 
evident that this space should be devoted to stock quotations, 
market reports, or society gossip. 

But in these days of advance and improvement such things must 
not be justified, and parents must learn from the sad experience of 
others that, for the sake of their children, home must be made the 
picasantest place in the world; and for their own good, that a brain 
which is kept at high pressure continually, without relaxation, must 
run a great risk of breaking down in middle life. If children do 
not find their home in sympathy with their natural desire for recre- 
ation, they surely will seek amusement in other places and through 
other sources which cannot possibly be secure from vicious com- 
panions and unhealthy influences. The desire for occupation and 
amusement in the hearts of the children is natural and right, and 
should be encouraged to a reasonable extent by every proper 
means, and where can it be so well done as in the home? 

In view of these considerations we do not propose to take a back 
seat in this enterprise, but from time to time shall insist that 
the children, with their sports and occupations, have a fair share 
of attention from the older members of the household, and shall 
endeavor to aid in this desirable work by suggestions and instruc- 
tions derived from the best sources at our command. 

There is at the present time great interest in every community 
regarding practical manual education in our public schools. It is 
said that our home life has so changed that the children no longer 
get any instruction in manual occupations. The boys have no 
chores to do or tools to tinker with, as they did formerly, about the 
farm or the house, when there was not such perfect subdivision of 
labor as exists at present, and every family must do many of the 
necessary repairs about the homestead. The girls cannot now 
receive that practical education in household duties which was for- 
merly possible, and oftentimes necessary, when the mother had 
more direct and intimate relation to the details of the kitchen and 
the dining-room. The seamstress and the sewing machine have 
removed the necessity, and largely the opportunity for practice in 
plain sewing, so that the schools are now called upon to do that 
which was formerly somewhat imperfectly done, perhaps, at home, 
and the plea is urged on the ground that the home life is fixed irre- 
vocably by the changed conditions of society, and hence that the 
schools must be made to supply the home deficiencies. This may 
be true to some extent, and, in fact, in the present condition of the 
majority of our homes seems to be alarmingly true; but is there no 
help for it other than berating the public schools, which, imperfect 
as they are, are not surpassed, if they are equaled, by any others in 
the world? The child naturally likes to do something, to make 
something, and will often very early develop surprising ability in 
manual dexterity if properly encouraged. A supply of suitable 
material, a few tools, and, more than all, an interest in the results 
on the part of the parents, with such aid and advice as are required 


from the lack of encouragement and instruction in early life, have 
no love or ability for manual occupations themselves, and such will 
soon discover that co-operation with the children introduces them- 
selves to a new and really fascinating source of relaxation frcin the 
more serious cares and labors of daily life. In fact, many a mother 
enjoys cutting and arranging “doll things” to be made by the little 
ones, even though she may be weary with making the larger and 
more practical garments of the family; and might not some fathers 
imitate our Chinese friends, and get real recreation in helping the 
boys make and fly their kites, while doubling the enjoyment of the 
juveniles and possibly adding something to their stock of know- 
ledge in natural philosophy ? 

With the development of the Kindergarten occupations in pri- 
mary instruction, the best possible foundation is laid for subsequent 
improvement in manual dexterity; but if this is not supplemented 
and encouraged by home aid and influence, the probability is that, 
for this generation at least, this advantage will be largely lost. It 
is true that all families have not room for an elaborate workshop, 
but there are few cases where, if the will exists with the parents, 
there cannot be found some corner in the basement, the attic or 
the stable, in which the mechanical genius of a possible Watt or 
Blanchard may be encouraged and developed. 

We know one house where a large and airy chamber is exclu- 
sively devoted to the use of a boy of eleven and a girl of-nine. 
The printing press is side by side with the doll’s bed and tea sets, 
and the work-bench and work-basket are friendly neighbors. Willie’s 
press is always at Ada’s service for printing invitations or visiting 
cards, and Ada’s needle and thread often help Willie in many an 
emergency when glue pot and nails fail to serve the purpose. 
When papa goes to distant manufactories on business, nothing he 
can bring back for presents are prized more than a box of sticks 
and woods of various kinds and shapes, or a package of papers 
and cards for the printing press or doll’s wardrobe. This is not 
mentioned as a rare case, as probably such schools of manual edu- 
cation are to be found by scores and hundreds, and still they are 
the exception rather than the rule in our families, when they might 
be as easily secured as in the case quoted. If, instead of buying 
multitudes of dolls ready dressed and throwing them into the nur- 
sery to be forgotten, the mothers should furnish the material and 
encourage the girls in neatly making the clothes for the dolls and 
their beds; if, when the dolls have a tea-party, the mother would 
give instructions in properly laying the table and preparing the 
table linen, every such experience would be a lesson in kitchen- 
gartning, an excellent substitute for actual practice in the nursery 
and dining-room, and of great future value to the children and of 
present pleasure and relaxation to the mother. 

Every child has a natural love for drawing and coloring, and 
should be supplied with the necessary materials; and, in fact, in 
these days of cheap stationery, there is not usually any necessary 
want in this direction; but, unfortunately, most parents are ignorant 
of the principles involved, and hence unable to afford much assist- 
ance, or at least think they cannot. In a majority of the cases this 
is a mistake, they can easily learn; and if, when the child is making 
a futile attempt to draw some simple object, mamma takes an inter- 
est, and perhaps also attempts the same work, two good results are 
secured, because the child is either instructed by the parent, or 
else encouraged by her partial failure, and the prospect of surpass- 
ing mamma, while the mother is getting practice which, with the nat- 
urally increased interest, may develop a valuable degree of ability. 

Harry works for days to prepare a show, and he is much more 
encouraged if he can exhibit in the parlor, with the whole family 
as audience, than if he is banished to the dining-room or nursery 
with only the children and servants to see it. And then if, in addi- 
tion, papa is interested in the arrangements, and possibly suggests 
and aids in executing some more elaborate scheme than the boy 
had thought of, how much enjoyment all may receive. 

Formerly, in the days of large families, there were often children 
of various ages to make upa company for social games and amuse- 
ments. The older brothers and sisters could aid and instruct the 
younger, although, when they were young, the conditions for de- 
velopment in some families could not have been very favorable; 
but, perhaps, a recollection of their early neglect may in such cases 
have stimulated them to greater efforts in behalf of the younger 


from time to time, will produce wonderful results, Many parents, | 


members. Now, however, in the general prevalence of smaller 
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families, the adults are necessary to make up a suitable number 
for any social game; and it is most fortunate for them that it is so, 
if, through a care for the welfare of the children, they are induced 
to join in their recreations and become young again, if even fora 
brief hour. In many departments of education children may learn 
as much in their games at home as in their studics at school, if the 
parents are willing to give their aid and instruction in teaching the 
games from the printed rules, which often must necessarily be too 
complicated to be understood by the children unaided. It will be 
within the province of this department to suggest and explain 
any instructive games that may be enjoyed by the family circle. 
Many such are published and for sale in the market, and many 
more may be constructed in the family which would not meet with 
sufficient sale to pay the expenses of publication, because of the 
general carelessness of parents in such matters. It has unfortu- 
nately become an acknowledged fact in trade that, in order to make 
a game popular and sufficiently salable to pay the cost of publica- 
tion, it must not be too educational, and it must be so simple that 
the children can pick out the rules unaided by older heads; and, in 
fact, from want of practice, the parents are not much more expert 
in properly construing rules than the children themselves. This 
need not be the case if the parents would give the little time neces- 
sary to study up the rules, and had sufficient interest to join with 
the children in play, because, if they can join with the older mem- 
bers of the family, the children will not object to considerable 
education if properly worked in and not in toa lacge chunks. 

In some families the parents are so fascinated with some one 
game which they happen to understand, suck as whist, checkers, 
chess, backgammon, authors or parchesi, that they imagine there 
is no other fit to be played, and hence neglect to introduce such 
variety of useful and improving amusements as children are always 
ready for with their love of change and novelty. This is a mis- 
take, as it is not only a loss to the child, but there is as much 
pleasure in a variety in amusements as in reading. Nothing stim- 
ulates the mind, sharpens the wits of a child more than a puzzle or 
a simple trick, which may not have in itself educational features, 
but the act of working it out develops dormant faculties. 

Ina family of children a cabinet of good, healthful games is as 
valuable as the library, but, like the books, the games must be 
properly used. Many a family has a collection of good games 
packed away which were bought for holiday presents, and expected 
to serve their purpose like a doll or a top without further care, but 
which the children could never understand without such aid as the 
parents never had time to give. There is a wide field to be filled 
by educational games, but the publishers must be engouraged and 
stimulated to improve the quality and to elevate the standard by a 
wise and discriminating selection on the part of the parents when 
purchasing and a proper use in the family. 

Thus it seems that, while the recreations of the family must 
occupy but a small fraction of the time, the subject is one of great 
importance and worthy of much more thought than is generally given 
to it, and, in view of the evident want of some regular medium of 
instruction and information in this line, we shall, in the limited 
space at the disposal of this department in Goop HousEKEEPING, 
endeavor to present such suggestions as may seem of value to both 
parents and children. Any contributions in this line will be wel- 
come, and such material nced not necessarily be new, as some of 
the oldest things are the best. Questions concerning the rules for 
piaying games will be submitted to experts, and answered accord- 
ing to the best authority obtainable. 


_—WVilton Bradley. 


Dear wife and perfect friend ; my household queen, 
With watchful care making my home so dear, 
That all my work were pastime doth appear, 

If but thy fair face in my room be seen, 

And the soft voice’s music intervene 
Like melody itself the brain to clear 
Of o’erspun tissue of thought’s atmosphere, 

By gracious fancies where God’s hand hath been,— 

Man cannot rise, or so I think, to hights 
Where spirits pure as thine unconscious move, 

Till that white Purity’s exceeding lights 
The grosser spirit’s earthly strain reprove, 

And the best angel of Jehovah’s fights 
us anew with his whole armor—Love. 


FAMILY FASHIONINGS AND FITTINGS. 


MAMMOTH PROPORTIONS OF THE DRESS FASHIONING INDUSTRY. 


HE fashioning of garments for com- 
fort, convenience and adornment 
—for covering humanity in per- 
son and for its protection from the 
elements of wind and weather, was 
the first recorded industry of wo- 
mankind, “in the early days.” To 
the credit of the “mother of all liv- 
ing,” be it said, that she did the 
best she knew how, with what ma- 
terial she had at hand to work with. 
Fig leaves were plenty and cheap 
—perhaps to be had for the asking, 
and we have no reason to doubt 
but that Eve sewed them together 
deftly and made of them an adorn- 
ment, as well as a protection to her 
person. And that trait of the fe- 
male character has been fairly well 

maintained from that time onward. There are, of 

course, exceptional instances—cases where all the 
wealth of the Ganges, all the robes of India and all 
the skill and taste of modern genius could only “pro- 
tect” against plainness and would not add grace or beauty to 
personal presence. From the sewing of fig leaves together, to the 

spinning and weaving of flax, and wool and cotton, and silk, was a 

matter of easy transition, the interesting details of which are too 

well known to render necessary a recital of the train of circum- 
stance in this connection here. 

It is simple truth to say, that fashion in dress has been “ fashion- 
able” since the formation of the world. However much we may 
cry out against worshiping at the shrine of fashion and exclaim 
against the practice, all the world worships there, nevertheless, and 
it is well that it is so. : 

Macauley says that “the most beautiful object in the world is a 
beautiful woman” and he should have added—beautifully attired. 
Shakespeare, however, well rounds out Macauley’s unfinished sen- 
tence, when he says, that “ the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form” is “the observed of all observers” and that “the soul of 
[this] man is his clothes.” 

“ As well be out of the world as out of the fashion,” though per- 

haps a homely saying, is neverthcless a true one, for, however much 
we may sneer at the follies of fashion, we all like to embrace these 
follies, more or less tenderly and tentively. We should be barba- 
rians,—measurably so, at Jeast,—did we not “do as other folks do” 
and adapt our ways and wants, our apparel and adornments, accord- 
ing to the fashionings of the hour in which we live. 
The extravagances and eccentricities only of fashion, however, 
should be made the subject of ridicule and reprehension, for “the 
fashions,” as popularly understood, are among the most civilizing, 
elevating and blessed influences of domestic life. Indeed, we little 
know how much, how closely, how extensively we all—high and 
low, rich and poor, bob and nabob, “ follow the fashion,” especially 
in the line of personal apparel. And even the most faithful of the 
devotees of fashion have but a faint idea of how much of an indus- 
try a simple making of the patterns and plans for fashioning gar- 
ments—to say nothing of making the garments themselves, has be- 
come at the present day. Mother Eve would stand aghast, could 
she now look at the millions of her race, who, in following her ex- 
ample, have improved upon her practice, and marvel greatly at the 
armies of men and women scattered all up and down the earth, 
who carn their daily bread in telling us how to fashion and make 
the clothes we wear. - 

A brief recital of the rise and progress of a single establishment 

of the many devoted to furnishing fashion patterns, with a mention 

of the extent and magnitude of the business will surprise, nay, as- 
tonish the reader, no matter how closely he or she may have been 
interested fashion followers. The world has heard of Butterick’s 
patterns, but is the world prepared to read the startling announce- 
ment that the Butterick Publishing Company has grown in twenty- 


—Herman C. Merivale in London Spectator, 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 9 


} doing a business of millions of dollars annually, and using, ia the 
legitimate conduct of its establishment, the one article cf paper, 


alone, to the amount of one thousand dollars per day ? 

We speak and write of the industrial life of our time, as popularly 
referring to the casting of iron, to the spinning and weaving of fab- 
rics, or to the reduction of fibers into paper, etc., forgetting, for the 
moment, that the first manufacture of these absorbs but a very 
small proportion, indeed, of the active operation in the world of 
industry. The metals are turned into articles of use and ornament, 
the fabrics are fashioned into garments, and paper into vehicles for 
spreading intelligerice in the fields of literature and commerce. Of 
this last named industrial branch, an important element is the prep- 
aration and manufacture of paper patterns, now of common use in 
the homes of the world, a prosperous and prominent instance of 
which is the establishment of EF. Butterick & Company, of New 
York and London. 

On West Thirteenth street, at numbers 7, 9 and 11, in the city cf 
New York, a new building has recently been erected, having a 
street frontage of 100 feet, a depth of 75 feet and five stories high. 
Into this the business of this company is now being removed from 
its old location at 555 Broadway, the building being occupied ex- 
clusively by the offices and warehousing facilities in its every day 
commercial transactions, the manufactories proper being at Brook- 
lyn, Montreal and London. The principal retail sales office is at 
4o East Fourteenth street, New York, and the English general 
offices at 171, 173, 175 and 177 Regent street, London. The printing 
house of the firm—also a five-story building—is at 22 and 24 West 
Thirteenth street, convenient to the general offices on the opposite 
side of the same street. In addition to the New York and London 
quarters, there are general houses in Chicago, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, San Francisco, Detroit, Denver and other large cities and 
agencies in almost every part of the world. 

The business of the company is done ona capital of $1,000,000, 
the volume of trade swelling annually to an amount somewhat ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000. The whole number of patterns is about 10,000, 
of which some 4,000 are for women, 4,000 for children and 2,000 for 
men. ‘These patterns are not confined to the dresses of ladies 
alone, as may perhaps be popularly supposed, but include patterns 
for ladies’ under as well as outer garments, for the wearing apparel 
of masters and misses, children of all ages, and the garments of 
men, as well. Even the dolls are not overlooked, a department for 
the preparation of patterns for the outfits for dolls, being a promi- 
nent feature of the general pattern traffic. 

The economic feature of patterns for household use is well out- 
lined by a writer in the De/ineator for March: “The necessary 
outlay for dress is, as every one knows, the heaviest item of domes- 
tic expenditure, excepting, of course, the cost of food and fuel; and 
even this it sometimes exceeds. This outlay, as many housekeep- 
ers will acknowledge, can be, and often is, largely reduced by the 
judicious employment of these patterns. Thus: materials which 
it would otherwise be necessary to send to the modste in order to 
ensure fitness and style in the completed garments, can be just as 
scicntifically cut and arranged at home, provided only that the do- 
mestic dressmaker knows how to sew and will follow the directions 
upon the labcls of the patterns, in which even the minutest particu- 
lar as to proportion, material, trimming and general effect is never 
disregarded. ‘Then again, if there be in the wardrobe garments the 
fashioning of which betrays their age, although their materials are 
susceptible of further use, they may be ripped apart and, with the 
assistance of these convenient aids, remodelled and made to look 
perhaps even handsomer than when they first left the hands of the 
dressmaker.” I'rom New York alone there are sent out from 40,000 
to 60,000 patterns cach day and from London 10,000. The heaviest 
trade in the products of this establishment is in the United States, 
and again the eastern states give heavier orders than from any 
other section of country. Some 25 traveling agents are kept in the 
ficld and nearly one-half of the business is done by mail, the average 
number of letters received each day being 2,000 and the highest 
ever received in any one day was 3,500. 

The fashions come from London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin and New 


York, about 600 new designs being put out each year, many of 


which are protected by patents, only extreme novelties, however, 
being patented ; 40,000 reams of paper are used annually in the 
publication branches and 60,000 in the manufacturing departments. 


The printing office has 21 presses and over 2co employés; the en- 
graving Cepartment 20, and the ccsigaing department 15 employés; 
40 type writers are also uscd in oce correspondence, and for ad- 
dressing the wrappers for the pxblications of the house. Of the 
regular serial issues, there arc sent out monthly 150,000 copies of 
the Delineator, 10,000 of the TZazlors’ Review, 40,000 of the 
Ladies’ Review, 750,000 of the Aletropolitan Fashions. Of the 
Quarterly Cataloguze the regular issue is 500,000 copies, and of 
the Ladies’ Quarterly Plate 12,000 copies, of the semi-annual 
Metropolitan Catalogue 110,000, and ef the semi-annual Boy's 
Report 10,000. 5 

A brief study of these statistics will show what an immense traffic 
has grown up ina few years in the line cf making patterns alone, 
which, less than a quarter of a century ago, had no existence. We 
may realize but faintly what the world was without patterns, espec- 
ially as they are now to be found in the sewing-rooms of every 
household in the land, many millions of dollars being spent annually 
now-a-days for something that we knew but little of only a quarter 
of a century farther back in the turn of rolling years. 

The house of the Butterick Company was established at 192 
Broadway, in 1861. Mr. E. Butterick, the founder, was a native of 
Sterling, Mass., and carried on the business of tailoring for a time 
after settling in New York, in a small room on the fifth floor of the 
Broadway building where his shop was located. In 1862, Mr. J. 
W. Wilder, also from Sterling, wi.h $35 in his pocket and a family 
consisting of a wife and five children, went to New York and joined 
Mr. Butterick, whose business at the time was tailoring and the 
making of patterns for tailors. Mr. Wilder had formerly been en- 
gaged in different kinds of business with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, but the goddess of fortune seemed waiting for him at New 
York, with open arms. He joined Mr. Butterick in conducting the 
small business carried on at the time, and the history of the house 
has ever since been that of progress, prosperity and prominence, 
and the gratifying results now exhibited have been almost wholly 
achieved by his energy, sagacity and foresight. The third partner 
of the firm, Mr. A. W. Pollard, went to New York from Leomins- 
ter, Mass., joining the firm at the same time with Mr. Wilder, so 
that the house is literally a Yankee one and an outgrowth from 
Massachusetts soil. The company is at present officered by J. W. 
Wilder, president, A. W. Pollard, treasurer, and E. Butterick, sec- 
retary. ; 

The story of the growth of this house, from year to year, and of the 
removals from time to time, far‘her up town, had we space to give all 
the pertinent details, would be an interesting one and give the readcr 
some new ideas as to what it costs in time and money and labor to 
keep up with the fashions in dress. It would seem, however, that 
this mammoth concern, as now located, with generous spzce, with 
such elaboration of fitting as is represented in the new West Thir- 
teenth street establishment, ought to give ample facilities for the 
conduct of the business, at its headquarters, with a view to as rapid 
a growth and development in the next twenty-five years as it has 
in the past twenty-five. Kingdoms may rise and fall, but the sea- 
sons will come and go, Nations may grow wiser, or mzy not, pol- 
itics may have their changes and upheavals, religion its solem- 
nities, science its achievements and fashion its changes, but what- 
ever these may be it will always be fashionable to be in the fashion. 

—Clark W. Bryan, 


KINDLING WOOD. 

Spit FINE FOR THE KITCHEN FIRE. 
To spoil steak, Fry it. 
A good meat for tramps; cold shoulder. 
Cut warm bread or cake with a warm knife. 
To spoil pancakes, bake them on a luke warm griddle. 
To spoil a breakfast, grumble all the while you are eating. 
To spoil potatoes, let them lie and soak in water after boiling. 
Fish may be scaled much easier by dipping into boiling water 


about a minute, 

To spoil bread, use poor flour and sour yeast and let it rise until 
too light and it runs over. 
A tablespoonful of vinegar in the pot will make tough meat or 
| or chicken tender. 

If you wish to pour boiling hot liquid into a glass jar or tumbler 
it can be safely done by first putting a spoon in the dish. 
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HOSPITALITY. 
A Lovey ON THE HEARTH OF HOME-KEEPING. 
S we all feel: Our houses are hardly 
a - our own till we share them. Who 
=} does not celebrate the taking pos- 
session of a new dwelling by call- 
ing his friends together to rejoice 
with him in its beauty and com- 
fort, as if no mere material fires 
were enough for a true house-warm- 
ing without that glow and radiance 
which, shining from sympathetic 
hearts and eyes, vivifies every nook 
and corner of the new habitation, 
and transforms what was mere Car- 
penters’ and masons’ work into that 
: : heaven’s vestibule, a HOME, in which 
the happy owners feel themselves at once masters and servants, 
priests and hosts, always busy and yet infinitely at rest? And what 
house has not its “spare room,” its guest chamber, sacred to those 
whem love, duty, or compassion invite to its shelter? Hospitality is 
one of the primal instincts of man. Norisit only aninstinct. Itisa 
virtue, and sometimes a very lofty one. It is most touching among 
the poor, most graceful in the rich, and most difficult in the middle 
classes. To receive guests has been the pride of the English noble, 
the religion of the Arab, the amusement of the country squire, the 
sign of brotherhood among pioneers, the polite show of the Chinese, 
the joy of children, the delight and terror of young wives, and the 
duty, performed with a varying mixture of pleasure and fatigue, of 
the average American. If there are any thoughts by which the 
pleasure can be made more and the fatigue less to our own country- 
men, and especially countrywomen, for it is upon these that the care 
and labor chiefly come, let us consider them. 
The well knowa and genial hospitality of the planters of our 


“southern states under the old régime has been immensely praised, 


and it was indeed free, kindly, abundant. Lut it cost little effort to 
the dispensers. When unexpected guésts arrived, the master of 
the house had not to lift his hand, save to summon his slaves to 
take the horses and carry the baggage ; the mistress need only bid 
Chloe spread the beds and tell aunt Phillis and Dinah to prepare 
the meal for so many more. Provision was always plenty where 
it was mostly of home production, and where the family was always 
so large, and, without either anxiety or labor, the household could 
enjoy the novelty and excitement of fresh society,bringing news, 
and comment, and stories of travel and adventure. The always 
hearty welcome made it gracious, but it was the privilege of a small 
and exclusive class, whose wealth and luxury were enhanced by the 
wide-lying ignorance and poverty around them. It involved no 
generosity of self-sacrifice. 

The case has always been very different in the North. “Com- 
pany” is a serious matter in the country, when one or two women 
have all the work of the house upon their hands, the cooking and 
sweeping and cleaning and decoration, and when all this is perhaps 
doubled by the presence of guests exactly at the time when they 
would like to be free to entertain and enjoy them. The men, too, 
who habitually tend their own animals, lift the heavy loads of the 
house and split the wood, are put on extra duty when company 
comes. Still, in the profound nature of things, there is sometimes 
an end to man’s work, while that of woman knows no let, but, like 
the sea, follows the unceasing flow and ebb of human need for 
food and clothing, purity and order. Many a careworn Martha 
crowds back her eager longing to hear what Lazarus and the rest 
are drinking in of wisdom from living lips, or listens with patient 
sympathy to the laughter she cannot share, and never suspects 
meanwhile that she is adding a rose to the coronal of her woman- 
hood. But these things make our Northerners a little slower in 
their invitations. Nor is the exercise of hospitality much easier in 
cities to this same busy, working, middle class which takes in the 
most of us Americans. True, there is usually more domestic ser- 
vice, and less of absolute drudgery to be done for guests. But few 
are the households in which the mistress must not see with her own 
eyes to every nicety of detail, and in which the master must not 
stand ready to supplement unexpected deficiences, while, at the 


same time, the hurrying cares and pressure of our modern city life 
make it difficult to endure any addition to the daily routine, and the 
bestowal of time and thought demands far more generosity than 
the provision of soft beds and choice dishes. The difficulty daes 
not grow less, but greater with each year. 

Let us clear the ground by fairly acknowledging that to have 
visitors in one’s house demands the sacrifice of our leisure, our at- 
tention, our little personal “ ways” that are so dear to us, and that 
notwithstanding the exquisite pleasure of close intercourse that 
often comes tous in this way alone, a large part of our care as 
hosts is spent upon people who are only moderately interesting to 
us, and sometimes upon those who require our utmost patience and 
indulgence to put up with them at all. I am speaking of prolonged 
visits, and not of special banquets, when fatigue will sometimes so 
overpower every other sensation, that we shamefacedly sympathize 
with the poor hostess who flung herself back in her chair after the 
door closed, with “ Thank heaven, they’re all stuffed and gone!” 
and shudder with her at the squeaking voice from the corner where 
a little old lady was still putting on her overshoes, “ All stuffed, my 
dear, but not all gone!” Iam thinking of visits within the range 
of the formal three days, “the rest day, the drest day, and the prest 
day,” and three weeks, after which time a visitor becomes as one 
of the family, and, granting the unavoidable trials and inconven- 
iences of company to a household of moderate means, behind and 
deeper than all these lies the happy consciousness of a home to 
which others can be asked, of the opportunity of giving, the joy of 
serving, the privilege of showing attention, and offering kindness 
and comfort, the stirring, in short, of the old native instinct of hos- 
pitality, which puts firm ground under our feet and stamps our invi- 
tations with that genuine honesty without which they are not worth 
the paper they are written on. With these feelings uppermost, 
lightening all the air, cordial will be the welcome, and sweet the 
atmosphere. And let us not make such a circumstance of company. 
Let us not alter our dress or our mode of life because friends have 
come. If our clothes and our table, our manners and our habits are 
what we judge fit for our means and our position, why should we 
improve them and give ourselves the needless confusion of change 
just when we should be free to offer our guests the easy minds and 
ready thoughts which are much more important to them than seeing 
our best gowns or the unhomelike parlor in which we do not usually 
sit? Of course we give our best to our visitors. If flowers, fruit, 
a drive, or the theatre are rare luxuries with us, we naturally try to 
have them when we can share them with those under our roof to 
whom they are also luxuries, or, perhaps, daily pleasures. But let 
us give our real best, and not mistake our worst for it. Let us give 
cordiality and ease, not stiffness and pretence. If a friend comes 
in upon a homely or scanty dinner, let us eke it out with bread and 
butter, or a jar of canned fruit, and say nothing in deprecation. I 
remember hearing Agassiz tell of a visit he paid one day to Oken, 
the great naturalist, then living in some little village in Germany. 
The two men spent the entire morning in talk so interesting that 
time passed unobserved. When they were called to dinner, there 
was upon the table literally nothing but a large dish of boiled pota- 
toes, and salt. No remark was made; all sat down and were helped, 
“ And,” said Agassiz, his noble face glowing with genial pleasure 
at the recollection, “never in my life did I eat a better dinner.” 

And let us take our visitors into our confidence. I do not mean 
as to our little worries or greater griefs, still less as to our private 
opinions of each other, which belong only to the communion of per- 
fect intimacy, although they are frequently served as a garnish to 
general conversation, but as to the way we live and pass our time. 
When our occupations are such as can be seen and shared, let us 
admit our guests to them. This will make our intercourse fresh 
and natural, like that of young people and children, who fall into 
each other’s ways instinctively. And we, in return, must adopt the 
hopes and fears, the wishes and curiosities of our guests, enrich our 
hearts by new sympathies, our lives by thoughts and feelings outside 
our immediate circle, and thus it may often prove that both the enter- 
tained and the entertainers have been angels to each other unawares. 

—Mary E. Dewey. 


When home is ruled according to God’s word, angels might be 
asked to stay at night with us, and they would not find themselves 
| out of their element.—Spurgeon. 
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GASTRONOMIO THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPEs. 
This sertes S ers is Original in Good [ousehecping and is not printed 
where. It és the only sevics which Miss Parlor prepares especially for 
te “publication, and has no connection with the excellent group of Recipes, 
and carefully prepared Bills of Fare which she arranges for a syndicate of 
cuily and weekly Journals.) 


OMPARATIVELY few housekeepers 
pause to consider how slight an extra 
effort is required to give the family a 
great deal of additional comfort and hap- 
piness. Many feel that they are their 
neighbors’ inferiors in administering 
domestic affairs, simply because they 
have failed, owing to absence of incli- 
nation or lack of skill or means, to load 
their tables with elaborate dishes. Let 
it be remembered that, in the long run, 
a simple diet will bring better health 
~ and more happiness; yet let it also 
are be remembered that a wise house- 
Pees keeper will seek to lift herself from 
ruts in which she may unconsciously have fallen, and, by making a 
little change here and there, present such a variety of food as shall 
render the table attractive at every meal. To substitute new 
cishes for some with which the family have had an extended ac- 
quaintance does not necessitate great expense. Housckeepers 
‘requently study and experiment with receipt after receipt for 
making cake without stopping to think that the same amounts 
of thought, money and labor expended in the preparation of some 
imple savory dish might afford much more satisfaction. 

Ability to be a perfect housekeeper is not conferred on every 
woman, but it is possible to be a good one without sacrificing all 
other interests in life. While one is learning, to be sure, it may 

cem as if there were not many iaterests beyond the household, 

but after the art has been mastered, there is a freedom and a sense 
of power worth all the struggles made. In this series of papers it 
is proposed to give information calculated to lighten kitchen work, 
and encourage women to vary their fare in an inexpensive way. 
Of course, the kitchen is not the only place in which burdens are 
borne, yet the care of the table generally makes itsclf felt more 
than anything else; and no matter how well conducted all the 
other departments may be, if this one be neglected, discomfort and 
unhappiness will ensue. Cooking is a science, and for this reason 
zirls are often more successful than their elders in culinary ex- 
periments, because they comply strictly with directions instead 
of guessing what quantities of ingredients to use in order to pro- 
duce desired results. Experienced housekeepers might avoid 
much disappointment if they were always equally careful. 

It is unfortunate that a prejudice exists against the high-sounding 
names given to some delicious dishes of a simple character. Natur- 
ally Americans would prefer to see all titles written in the English 
language, but the fact that a French name has been applied for 
convenience should not deter people from reading a receipt and 
ascertaining the nature of the dish to be made by following it. 
Most of the formidable titles with which one meets have been 
siven to commemorate the inventors of the dishes or some popular 
place. An example is “ Fillet of beef a /a Chateau-briand,” which 
stands for tenderloin steak, served with a rich, brown sauce—an 
excellent dish. One of the most delicious sauces for fish, bechamel 
sauce, is probably not nearly so well known as it would be but for 
its French name; yet it is simple and exceedingly useful. As said 
above, then, a foreign name should be no bar to experiments, for 
the English equivalent or interpretation might be absurdly long 
and complicated, and the dish would be none the simpler. Speak- 
ing of sauce brings to mind the old saying, that “the sauce makes 
the pudding.” It may be added that it makes the fish and meat 
also. Fish always requires a sauce to bring out its best flavor; 
nevertheless, the art of makizg sauces is not extensively culti- 
vated. It should be, in company with the making of soups and 
salads and good bread, the cooking of fish, meats and vegetables, 
and last, though certainly not least, the making of a cup cf perfect 
tea or coffee, 


| and add the lemon juice and parsley. 
| with the fish. 


Here are receipts for a few dishes, the preparation of which does 
not require especial skill: 

Tomato Sour.—Take a quart can of tomato, a quart of stock (the 
water in which meat hes been boiled), an onion, two slices of carrot, a 
sprig of parsley, a teaspoonful of sugar, a level tablespoonful of-salt, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, three tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
three of flour. 

Cook the tomato in a stew-pan for twenty minutes. Meanwhile heat 
the stock to the boiling point in another stew-pan; also cut the vegetables 
into small pieces, and put them into a frying-pan with the parsley and 
butter, to cook slowly for ten minutes. At the end of that time add the 
dry flour, and stir the mixture until it is smooth and frothy; then stir it 
into the stock, and add the sugar, salt and pepper. Rub the tomatoes 
through a sieve or strainer at the expiration of the twenty minutes, and 
add to the stock. Cook the soup twenty minutes longer, and after 
straining, serve with fried bread. 

FrieD BREAD.—Cut a quantity of stale bread into little Squares the size 
of caramels. Have at hand a deep pan containing fat so hot that blue 
smoke rises from the centcr, and put into it enough bread to cover the 
surface of the fat. When browned, remove with a skimmer, and drain 
on coarse brown paper. A minute shou!d suffice for the cooking. A 
frying-pan may be used if you have no deeper pan. The fat should be 
about aninch deep. Immediately after browning a!] the bread remove the 
pan from the stove, and when the fat has become partia!!y cooled, strain 
it through a piece ct cheese cloth. Such a practice will exable you to 
use the fat dozens of times. The straining clears it « f crumbs, which 
would otherwise become burnt and spoil the fat after a few minutes’ using. 

PorLep HALinut.—Pour into a shallow pan boiling water to the depth 
of one-third of an inch, and in it lay a five-pound piece of halibut, the 
black skin down. In two minutes remove the fish from the water and 
scrape the black substance from the skin. Now wash the fish in cold 
water, and, after laying it on a plate, set the plate in a stew-pan and 
cover with boiling water. Adda tablespoonful of vinegar, a tablespoon- 
ful of salt, two slices of carrot, and a small onion; and, after boiling 
gently for forty minutes, serve with matelote sauce. 

MATELOTE SAUCE.—This requires a pint of stock, an onion, a slice of 
carrot, a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
two of flour, two of lemon juice, half a teaspoonful of sugar, a teasp oon- 
ful of salt, and a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper. 

Put the sugar into a stew-pan, and as soon as it begins to smoke add 
the butter, and then the onion and carrot, cut fine. Cook slowly for ten 
minutes, then add the flour, and stir uatil smooth. Now add the stock, 
salt and pepper, and after boiling up once, set back where it will only 
simmer for twenty minutes. Atthe end cf that time strain the sauce, 
Loil two minutes longer, and use 


Sat Fisu in CREAM.—Tear a pint of salt fish into bits and, covering it 
with water, Ict it Soak over night. The next morning pour oif the water, 
and add a pint of milk to the fish. Heat slowly, and keep hot for half an 
hour, without allowing it to boil. Rub together a tablespoonful of flour 
and a large tablespoonful of butter, and stir this mixture in with the fish 
and milk. Set the saucepan where its contents will simmer for ten minutes. 
Season, if necessary, with salt and pepper. It is an improvement to add 
two well beaten eggs, and serve the fish in a border of mashed potatoes. 

Lemon CreEAM P1e.—For the filling for this pie there must be taken 
the juice of three and rind of one lemon, a teaspoonful of butter, a table- 
spoonful and a half of corn starch, a large cupful of watcr, a cupful of 
granulated sugar, four tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and four eggs, 
and the crust will require three large tablespoonfuls of flour, one large 
tablespoonful of butter, and some water. 

Make the crust by rubbing the butter into the flour, adding cold water 
enough to make a smooth, stiff paste, and then rolling very thin. 

Mix the corn starch with four tablespoonfuls from the cupful of water. 
Put the remainder of the water into a sauce-pan, with the lemon rind and 
juice and the granulated sugar, and heat to the boiling point; then stir 
the corn starch into the boiling mixture, and cook for two minutes. Stir 
the butter into the mixture, and set away to cool. When cool, add the 
yolks of the four eggs, well beaten. Pour the mixture into a large, deep 
plate that has been lined with paste, and bake in a moderate oven for 
thirty-five minutes. During the last quarter of an hour make a méringuc 
by beating the whites cf the eggs to a stiff, dry froth, and gradually beat- 
ing the powdered sugar into this froth. At the end of the thirty-five 
minutes cover the pie with the méringue and bake, with the oven door 
open, ten minutes longer. 

By following this rule one gets a very large, deep pie. The materials 
are sufficient for making two pies, but these would, of course, be smaller 
and thinner. At serving-time, the dish should be as cold as possible. 

—Maria Parloa, 


All rights reserved.) 


(Copyright by Maria Parloa. 
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Goow LIouUSEKEEPING. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EATING, 
PHILOSOPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 
Siete or not, according to Pope, 


“The proper study of mankind, is 
man,” it is certain that no subject 
of human interest can be thoroughly 
investigated without finding in its 
development traces left by man from 
age to age, in his different modes and 
philosophies. The most trivial as 
the most important things alike are 
woven into the tissue of events which 
make the background of history, 
where they become tell-tale witness- 
es of man’s moral attitude at the 
time. Noprocess of repentance can 
efface the outlines, only repetition 
can deepen the colors; but there we 
paint ourselves wise or foolish, and 
whoever comes after us may read it 
as our own signature. This subject 
of eating and drinking is no excep- 
tion. It has played a leading part 
in the religions, the philosophies and 
the poetry of the world. To deny the body and waste its powers by 
semi-starvation has been the test of religious fanaticism ; and, again, 
the refrain of the age has been, “ Let us eat, drink and he merry, for 
to-morrow we die!” while some of the sweetest songs have cele- 
brated the pleasures and enthusiasms of the palate. Nor is it an 
altogether undue importance to give, to what may seem to many, 
an unintcresting and undignified necessity. So long as we cannot 
live without eating, it becomes a matter of primary importance to 
consider how we may make an imperative demand of nature into 
an opportunity for graceful and wise ministration, to the need of 
renewing our strength and energy. Man has been variously de- 
fined as a laughing, a thinking and a cooking animal. Perhaps 
nothing distinguishes him more, fundamentally, from other animals 
than the preparation of food by the intervention of fire. Yet, though 
no man can tell when his kind first baked and broiled, it has been 
left to the nineteenth century to make a scientific study of cookery. 
Now it is fast becoming a household art instead of a household 
drudgery, and we have schools springing up in every direction 
where cook and housekeeper are trained to an intelligent under- 
standing and practice of this so important matter. 

In consideration of the mighty evils of indigestion, the domestic 
béte noir of the age, the outgrowth of poor cooking or of unwise 
eating, and the difference these things make in the physical and 
moral tone, the mothers of the land may well say, “ We care not 
much who preaches sermons to our children, provided we can give 
them good bread.” ‘To warrant such a claim, the mothers must be 
wise enough to know that the food which they give their families, 
means one of two things, as they shall elect by the manner of its 
choice and preparation. Either a joyous, buoyant energy and 
sweetness of nature which is, undoubtedly, the normal condition 
by which the regenerate man was intended to be recognized, and 
which is half the secret of success and virtue; or a peevish, per- 
verse and suffering habit of life which sets us at cross purposes 
with all its more satisfactory ends. There has been so little thought 
given to this in times past, that one of the problems of the present 
is how to defeat the numberless physical ills and feeblenesses that 
flesh has become heir to in a long course of neglect of eating as an 
exact science. 

The women of the world, upon whom falls the direction of the 
household regime, must know how to make and how to direct the 
making of the true food which, by building up and sustaining the 
body at the point of normal health and strength, shall give the 
foundation required by the laws of nature for the best activities of 
which it is capable. She must have strength and wisdom herself, 
And, certainly, no one can 


and be the cause of these in others. 

propose to herself a nobler mission. 
Acting on this cue, these papers will aim to give, with tried and 

practical receipts, something of the chemistry and, so to speak, the 


physiology of food. ‘The ends obtained by cooking food are several, 

In the first place, it gives an attractive appearance to what would 

otherwise often be offensive to the sight. It develops flavors which 

tickle the palate and lead the appetite on with a sense of pleasure, 

It makes things crisp and tender, and therefore more easily digest. 

able, and by warming, the food can be taken into the system at 

more nearly the temperature of the body, a condition which, if care. 

fully observed, has an important influence upon the value of ‘he 

food as nourishment. The heat necessary for cooking also kills. 

the parasites which, taken into the system alive, are a fertile sou:ce 

of disease. Such an array of reasons amply justifies the custom of 

cooking, in spite of the new theory of the benefit of uncooked food, 

The food itself should be chosen with reference to the habits and 
ages of the family. Milk, which is a perfect, natural food, conta'ns 

all the elements necessary for the nourishment of the body, and is 

invaluable for children and invalids, but adults, strong and well, 
require variety and more solid articles of diet. Those who lead an 
active, out of door life, must have most nourishment of a stimult- 
ing nature. It is estimated that a man of average weight and 
height, in good health, should eat nearly seven pounds of food per 
day, simply to prevent loss of weight and strength; that is, he 
should eat his own weight of food in about twenty-two days. In 
other words, in a life time of 70 years, such a man is expected to 
eat 30 oxen, 200 sheep, 100 calves, 200 lambs, 50 pigs, 1,200 fow!s, 
300 turkeys, 263 pigeons, 30,000 oysters, 260 fish, 5,745 pounis 
of vegetables, 243 pounds of butter, 24,000 eggs, 4% tons of 
bread, 3,000 gallons of tea and coffee, beside fruit, sweetmeais, 
etc. 
processes of life into the actual body, thought and action of the 
individual. 

Verily, all flesh is grass, but in the light of experience and mod- 
ern science it does not seem equally true that it is not that which 
goeth into the mouth that defileth a man, for the immediate results 
of careless choice, preparation and eating of food, are disease, ill 
nature, failure, and even worse. The irritated, disaffected nerves 
urge their unfortunate possessor on to defiance of the moral code, 
as well. 

The hygienic and moral reforms which women have so much at 
heart, must have one of their starting points in the cuisine. The 
best temperance lectures may be given through good, wholesome, 
nourishing food, served attractively at a happy family table. Pre- 
vent the craving for stimulants. Do not sow the seeds of disease. 
Regard the body as a temple of which the high priest nature, con- 
tinually says, keep it pure, strong and well for the service for which 
it was made. Exercise, air and food, such as you may have, if you 


will, are your ample and ever ready helpers. An eminent physician - 


has recently said that the three million of consumptives who die 
annually, are the victims of mal-nutrition, and that the chief ele- 
ments in the preventive and curative process are these same three, 
—air, exercise, food. All the forces of the universe work for him 
who observes the natural laws of health. 

Let us hope that the time may speedily come when we shall no 
longer be a nation of dyspeptics, and that, in the face of facts like 
the above, we may be ashamed to be sick and feeble. For that end 
all women should prepare themselves by a thorough knowledge of 
the theory and practice of cookery, for their positions as house- 
keepers. They must also insist that their cooks have the training 
of some recognized school. If they will do these things and watch 
carefully that the right choice is made in providing materials, they 
will become the best friends, physicians and pastors of their house- 
holds. —Marian S. Devereux. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DESSERT. 

A writer in the A/edical and Surgical Reporter explains the phi- 
losophy of taking bread, cheese and dessert at the end of dinner. 
He says that in order to supply abundant gastric juice for the ci- 
gestion of the food introduced into it, the stomach requires an 
abundant supply of blood, and the nervous system must be kept 
active in order to respond to demands made upon it. The savory 
cheese swallowed in small morsels, and the sweet fruits, which 
strongly stimulate the nerves of taste, or nuts which require con- 
siderable mastication, cause an abundant flow of blood to the nerve 
centers; while the frequent movements of swallowing stimulate 
the heart and increase the rapidity of general circulation. 


All this formidable array is transmuted by the wonder‘ul . 
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Goopv HousEKEEPING. { 3 


A OURIOUS KITCHEN CABINET, 


For our Cooks, HousEWIVEs AND HusBanpDs. 
Y dear, you have forgotten to have the butter 
3 Pe put on the table,” said Mr. Christopher 


Crump, rather petulantly, after seating him- 


Fea self at the breakfast table, a trifle late and 
a not a little flurried at being late. 

A “Well, Christie,”—that’s what Mrs. 

oY Crump called her husband, for short,— 

LLASSADPDSA “there isn’t a speck of butter in the house. 

* Se)! WOR. Bridget forgot to tell me that we were out 

( 2) before the grocer’s boy came round yester- 

HON GRe day and I forgot to send her down town for 


some, until the stores were closed last evening. So you must eat 


your rolls without butter, or let them go uneaten, this once, for 


certain.” 
“TIumph,” retorted Mr. Crump, “when it isn’t butter, it is flour, 


Jor potatoes, or starch, or lard, or pepper, or vinegar, or the old boy 


knows what. Weare always out of something when it is too late 
to get it.” And the seriously disturbed Christopher broke his fast 
physically and one of the ten commandments mentally, in the same 
breath. Silence reigned for a minute and then Mrs. Crump chirped 
checrily from behind the coffee urn, 

“Now Christie,” don’t get out of patience, for I must tell you 
before I forget it again, that the heel of one of Bobby’s shoes came 
off day before yesterday and he has to go to school with one heel- 
less shoe—sort of on the “one stocking off and one stocking on” 
plan. The nursemaid neglected to tell me before I went down 
town, yesterday, and the dear boy hasn't another pair of shoes to 
his name, that are fit to be seen. So he must have a new pair at 
once to wear while the old ones are being mended. 

“Well, put your wants all down on a piece of paper,” growled 
Mr. Crump, “for I can’t remember all these things, and besides I 
am to be very busy to-day. I do wish you would have these things 
attended to at the proper time and without bothering me in hurried 


hours with your little slip-shod errands.” 

“ But,” chimed in Mrs. Crump, “I havn’t any paper, or pen and 
ink ——” 

“Take a pencil, then, madam,” the paternal head blurted out, 
vexed beyond his power of endurance at these little demands upon 
his time and attention. 

So the waitress was ordered to bring a sheet of paper and a pencil 
from the library, and Mrs. Crump, laying the paper on the table 
before her commenced to write down her commands. But there 
was not room to spread out the paper at full size, without moving 
the coffee urn, and in her attempt to do this the urn was partially 
upset, spilling boiling hot coffee over one of her hands and burning 
her seriously. A quarter of an hour was spent in doing up the 
burned hand. The breakfast, in the mean time, had become cold, 
the table disarranged and everybody was feeling very uncomfortable. 

“ This all comes from not having your household supply depart- 
ment properly looked to—not until after you are out of this and 
that, instead of before, as it should be,” said Mr. Crump, petulantly, 
from his half-finished breakfast, and adding that the accident had 
caused him to lose his regular down town car and that now he should 
have to wait fifteen minutes for another, he left the table. 

“ By jingo,” mused Mr. Crump, half aloud and half to himself, as 
he sallied forth, “ I’ll do as they do in Washington. I'll have an in- 
terior department, with a secretary whose business it shall be to 
peek into every barrel and box in the house, three times a day, so 
that it may be known beforehand when anything is likely to be 
wanted. But then,” he said, thoughtfully, “we might have to watch 
the secretary and ——” 

“Christopher, Christopher,” called Mrs. Christopher after him, 
as he was hurrying round the street corner, keeping time to the 
music of the rumbling of an approaching street car, “ Bridget says 
the handle came off from the carving knive while she was washing 
dishes last night. So you see, we must have one sent up for dinner 
to-day.” 

The husband listened an instant, nodded back his reply and 
started on a run to catch the car, getting himself all out of breath 
in doing so, while Mrs. Crump closed the door and patiently re- 
marked, that she did “wish the men folks wouldn’t get out of 
patience so easily.” 


“ Confound it,” he said as he entered the car and found his neigh- 
bor Crackle sitting there, looking as screne and happy as a book 
agent, “confound it, I have lost one car this morning, because I 
had to wait to have a hat full of orders made out for things from 


' down town.” And then he related the circumstance of the morn- 


ing’s excitement at his table. 

Mr. B. Franklin Crackle was a born genius, an inventor by occu- 
pation—if he had any—who fully believed that our world was built 
by machinery, and that everything in the world should be run by 
machinery. 

“Why don’t you have a machine made, neighbor Crump, for look- 
ing after all these household duties?” he said, as he closed one eye 
very tight and left the other one very wide open. 

“T'll tell you what I'll do, Crackle,” said Crump, “I'll give you 
five hundred dollars for an invention that will do away with all this 
household bother about furnishing supplies.” 

“Honor bright?” asked Crackle. 

“Honor bright,” said Crump, as a smile flitted across his features 
at the thought of supplying the Crump household with daily rations 
by machinery. As he left the car, a passer-by might have heard 
him say, half under his breath, “ By jove, I wish Crackle would call 
on me for that five hundred dollars.” 

And he did. He called bright and early, before Mr. Crump had 
looked over his mail after coming to his office one morning, and 
took a box nicely wrapped ina paper from under his arm. ‘The box 
looked as if it might be a dynamite package, or a glove box, o1 
something else equally harmful or useful. This box Mr. B. Frank- 
lin Crackle laid quietly down on Mr. Christopher Crump’s desk. 


The Kitchen Cabinet, Partially Closed. 


“T’ll thank you for that five hundred dollars, neighbor Crump,” 
said Crackle, when he put the box down, with a flourish of eminent 
satisfaction to himself, which said without the use of words, “I am 
satisfied, my dear sir, that you will be ore than satisfied with this 
last effort of my genius.” 

“What five hundred dollars?” asked Crump, looking earnestly 
into Crackle’s face. 

“The five hundred dollars,” said Crackle, “that you offered me 
for an invention that would save you all the bother and anxiety you 
have heretofore had in the furnishing of supplies for your home de- 
partment.” 

Saying this, he took up the box and opened its folding sections 
until it lay spread out before them, exposing a cabinet so arranged 
that it could be hung up on the wall in full view of all the heuse- 
hold, and divided into sections, in one of which was arranged a full 
list, in plainly printed type, of all the ordinary supplies in demand 
for home consumption, with a wire running between each item and 
a colored pellet or ball of wood strung on the wires in such a man- 
ner that they could be readily moved by finger pressure from one 
side to the other; the idea being for the pellets to be ranged on one 
side when full supplies were in hand, and on the other side when 
a supply or supplies were out, so that the housewife or any of the 
servants, upon finding a short supply of any article, need only step 
to this cabinet and move the pellet on the wire below the line 
where “flour” was printed, if the flour was out, and so on for any 
article of household use. Then the master, the mistress, or any 
interested party, had only to look at the Cabinet to find out at a 
glance, what was wanted before the grocery man called, or the meat 
man, or the fish man, or before going or sending to market. ‘There 
was also a section with an erasable tablet on which minutes of re- 
pairs needed or a note made of miscellaneous errands could be put 
down, and erased when attended to. Another section gave space 
for the writing down of Bills of Fare for a day, or a week, even so 
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that all the family might know what was to be had beforehand, 


“asking no questions for conscience sake.” 

Mr. Crump looked on in astonishment and admiration. There 
before him lay the means of doing away with the petty annoyances 
which had perplexed him so much and for so long atime. He took 
the Cabinet, folded it up and then unfolded it and folded it up 


The Kitchen Cabinet, Open. 


again. It could be hung up ox it could be laid down. It could rest 
on the kitchen table er on a windew sill, without being at all in the 
way. Mr. Crump saw all these advantages intuitively, and then 
taking down his check book he drew a check to the order of B. 
I'ranklin Crackle for $5co and ‘handed it to our worthy inventor, 
both gentlemen smiling audibly. 

The next thing Mr. Crump did was to carry home his treasure 
and hand it to Mrs. Crump without a word of explanation. But 
that was not to be wondered at, for it needed no explanation. Ii 
was so simple that it explained itself. 

“Tt is perfect, isn’t it, Christie,” said Mrs. Crump. “It will save 
us a world of bother and vexation. It will be as useful as the 
kitchen clock and less care than that, even, for that should be wound 
every day. All the engineering that this Cabinet requires will be 
to step up to it and move a pellet from right to left. Then all the 
houschold may know from casting an eye upon it, in passing, that 
the articles indicated by pellets on the left side of the section are 
‘out,’ and must have attention.” 

There was no more trouble at the breakfast table of the Crump 
family—no lost time in getting down town. The introduction of 
the Kitchen Cabinet was the introduction of a new system of 
kitchen demand and supply, and Mr. and Mrs. Crump were so well 
pleased with the working of this system that they called in their 
neighbors to rejoice with them over their new acquisition. One 
of these neighbors, equally enthusiastic with Mr. and Mrs. Crump, 
has brought this Cabinet to the notice of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
and Goop HovuSsEKEEPING, as full of enthusiasm in the matter as 
the Crumps and their neighbors, has taken pains to have such 
drawings and engravings made of this wonderful Kitchen Cabinet 
as are herewith presented for public consideration. And a speci: 
men of this Cabinet—marked “ patent applied for “—may be seen 
at the office of GoobD HOUSEKEEPING. 

—The Editor. 


“AFTER MEAL TIME.”—CIGAR SMOKING. 


First, smoke light-colored cigars. They are less strong than the 
darker shades. Select the boxes marked Claro and Colorado 
Claro, and avoid those marked Maduro or even Colorado Maduro. 

Secondly, never smoke on an empty stomach. Smoke after 
luncheon, or afier dinner or supper, but do not smoke long after 
you have taken food, or early in the morning. A light cigar after 
a hearty meal frequently aids digestion, but if one smokes just be- 
fore eating, the appctite will be lessened and food will lose its relish. 

Thirdly, do not smoke the whole of the cigar. Sacrifice a fourth 
or fifth, because in the stump the poisonous oil or nicotine of to- 
bacco becomes concentrated. Fourthly, do not smoke more than 
three or four cigars aday. And in the last place, after smoking 
cleanse the teeth, and thus avoid their discoloration and impregna- 
tion with the fumes of the tobacco. A moderate and careful use of 
tobacco does not harm the teeth, but when excessive it causes the 
gums to recede, and covers the teeth themselves with the blacken- 
ing oil of the leaf—Mew York Sun. 
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A PICK AT TOOTHPICKS. 
AND A FEW GENERAL REMARKS ON PICKING TEETH. 

“Some to conceit alone their taste confine,” and some—too many, 
by far—confine their conceit in taste to chewing toothpicks—a very 
bad habit, execrable, indeed, and inexcusable. Good daily news- 
paper authority tells us that three billions of wood toothpicks are 
made in this country, but there is no known authority for enume:- 
ating the number of people who turn their mouths into pulp mills 
by reducing wooden toothpicks into fibrous splinters, damaging to 
the gums and throat, to say nothing of the disgusting offensiveness, 

when mixed with saliva, in the process of expectoration. 

The writer hereof is cognizant of a case of serious damage t» 
teeth arising from a confirmed habit of chewing toothpicks. The 
teeth of the victim had become so seriously affected as to call for 
the services of a dentist frequently, but without avail. No perma. 
nent remedy could for a long time be found. At last a Hartford, 
Ct., dentist, who made a specialty of a peculiar branch of the dents! 
profession, was enabled to give relief and remedy. His methods, 
however, were harsh and prostrated temporarily the nervous system 
of nearly all his patients who passed through the fiery ordeal. Th: 
gums were loosened and the roots of the teeth laid bare. By the 
ail of an exceedingly delicate instrument the teeth were scrape: 
and cleaned of an accumulated bone fungus, after which the gums 
were again drawn back to their accustomed place. The disease 
for which this treatment was had was pronounced to have been 
caused by chewing toothpicks made from wood highly charge:! 
with a solution of an acidulated nature. 

Toothpicks are at once a convenience, a comfort, a necessity—so 
convenient, indeed, that the repulsive habit of chewing them, no: 
only at meal time, but “between meals,” not only in private, bu: 
“before folks” as well, has grown upon us unawares. Toothpicks, 
as toothpicks, are al! right, but the general habit of chewing then 
is all wrong. They should never be used or held in the mouth a: 
table, or while conversing with any one, either at or away from the 
table. <A forcible writer in the Boston Daily Advertiser says: 
“Tvery civilized man, woman and child has the right to use a 
toothpick, but they have no right to use toothpicks to the discom 
fort of others. And to fine organizations the visible use of a tooth- 
pick is a source of disgust. A man who uses a toothpick in public 
shows either that he is not aware of the annoyance he gives to 
others, or he defies good manners, and prefers to be set down as 
indelicate and gross.” And again: “ The truth is the associations 
of a toothpick are necessarily indelicate, for the toothpick reminds 
one of bad teeth or food particles held in the wrong place. The 
toothpick is, therefore, a toilet article, and ranks with the tooth- 
brush, the nail-cleaner and the ear-spoon. These articles have to 
be used, but not in public. Everyzhand is marred by unclean finger 
nails, but the nails ought not to be cleaned in public; nor should 
the teeth be brushed in public. In hotel lobbies there are always 
men—not really gentlemen—and, alas! occasionally women, with a 
toothpick in their mouth. Quite likely these same people eat with 
their knives and cut their finger nails at the dinner table.” 

Toothpicks should never be kept upon a table where meals are 
served. There should be a convenient place near at hand where 
one can be conveniently taken in passing out of the room after 
meals, They should then be used as quietly and privately as pos- 
sible, and when used—religiously thrown away. Good shaping of 
the “human face divine,” good manners, good taste and good 
health forbid the touching, tasting or handling of toothpicks as an 
article of diet, or as a sweet morsel of wood pulp to roll over or 
under the tongue. Tobacco chewing is vile, unanimously so pro- 
nounced, and toothpick chewing is villainous, whether the verdict 
against it be unanimous or not. “Chaw-ing gum” is decidedly 
neater and preferable. 

Wood toothpicks “chewed,” or carelessly or unduly used, are 
unquestionably a source of damage to the teeth, the throat and the 
stomach, and a squeaking quill toothpick so held in the mouth that 
the squeak may be heard, or the “mouthings ” seen by others, is 
too sickening a subject to pursue in detail with any degree of com- 
placency. If the present growing custom must be continued, let 
us, by all means, have treatises or “ How to Chew Toothpicks,” 
and teachers of the art, so that we may chew them gracefully at 


least. Chewing toothpicks! Picking the teeth publicly! Faugh! 
—Mary Methodical, 
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IIOUSE DECORATION. 


VESTIBULE, ITALL AND STAIRCASE IN DETAIL. 


HE evolution of furniture and decoration has kept 
pace with the development of mankind in a curious 
fashion, though at times there has scemed to be but 
little connection between taste and convenience. 
The day has gone by, however, when the housewife 
silently endures privation, inconvenience and un- 
sightliness. She co-operates with the architect and 
oversees the builder. The story is told that once 
upon a time a housekeeper had the planning of her 

own cottage. The upper story was finished according to orders. 
The workmen came down through an open window, and, withdraw- 
ing their ladder, left the chambers isolated and inaccessible. ‘The 
amateur architect had forgotten her staircase! We are wiser in 
this generation. More and more the home life is growing in beau‘y 
and completeness. All science and art are made tributary unto it, 
and whatever tends to foster and exalt elegance and harmony in the 
household is sure to be welcome. 

If Cowper spent a hundred pages or so in singing the sofa, how 
many will be needed to describe the whole interior? We will 
shorten the task, however, and begin with the entrance. 

The vestibule is an essential part of a house, either in the city or 
country. Here the waiting visitor is sheltered from sun and storra, 
while the hall is kept secure from wind and rain. It is actual’y 
more scrutinized than any other portion of the dwelling, affording, 
as it does, the key-note to the whole structure. The base ought to 
be encircled by a paneled dado or wainscoting of wood corrc- 
sponding with the door itself. 
can be in better taste than a dark shade of the color known as 
terra-cotta, made of chrome yellow, yellow ochre, venetian red, 
and a little vandyke brown. It may be either solid or stenciled 
with small figures, always conventionalized, of a darker shade cf 
terra-cotta or of gilt. The entire vestibule ought to be in tones cf 
the same color. The ceiling should be of the lightest tint, and the 
cornice-cone of the darkest, with side walls of a medium shace 
between the two. The cone, however, may be cf any contrasting 
color, say of a deep, rich plum, or a very dark-blue green. In the 
latter case, a strong line of the same color just above the wainscot- 
ing, edged with a thread of black or gilt, is needed to give character 
to the contrast. 

A still greater variety of shades give a pleasing effect. Ifa 
dark shade ef terra-cotta extends from the wainscoting up about 
two feet, from there to the cornice line the color may be made four 
or five tints lighter. These tints are to be separated by a line two 
inches in width, of the color of the cone, either plum or gilt. The 
dado or darkest shade is then stenciled with a small conventional- 
ized pattern, covering full one-half the ground, of the same shace 
as the p!um or gilt of the cone. All the members or mouldings cf 
the cornice are to be treated with the body shade of the dado, the 
cone always being the same as the super-imposcd stenciling. There 
is to be nothing on the solid light tint of the ceiling, except a simple 
gilt band, three-quarters of an inch wide, with a fine edging of the 
dark stenciled color or of black. It will be noticed that only three 
colors are used here, yet the effect is most harmonious, rich and 
agreeable. 

This treatment will answer for wood-work cf black walnut, oak, 
or an imitation of these woods. For mahogany or cherry, which 
contain so much red, a modification of olive, instead cf terra-cotta, 
will be found effective. The deepest shade, of course, will be used 
in the cone and above the wainscoting. Owing to exposure, bronze 
effects in a vestibule are not practicable. 

Siained glass in the vestibule door is rather too pronounced, but 
is insisted upon by some builders. At least the primary colors 
should be avoided, and at most only a diamond pane of parti-color 
be inserted in the center of the glass. Yet we occasionally see the 
brightest hues commingled together, and in one or two cases, not 
far from the grand cathedral in New York, are to be found the 
figures of saints, with splendid robes and golden aureoles, almost 
duplicates of those in the house of worship, though, of course, upon 
a much smaller scale. A safer and soberer style of door is to have 
the plate glass beveled, uncolored, and perfectly plain. One tires 
of the floriated patterns of ground glass, which mean nothing and 


For the walls and ceiling nothing | 
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lack richness. The’transom sash contains four small panes which 
may hold all the wealth of color necessary. 

The hardware, of brass cr oxydized silver, is plain, inconspic- 
uous, and consists of as few picces as possible. The knob, day 
lock and night lock are all cast together. 

The best colors for tiling are terra-cotta and gray, of a simple 
pattern, bordered with tiles cf a dark shade of terra-cotta and 
black. These harmonize with walls either of terra-cotia or cf olive. 
The finish here described is moderate in price for a city house. 
More costly buildings are treated in various ways. Some have 
dados cf marble, and side walls and cciling of variegated tiling. 

The hall itself is to be finished to correspond with the p!ainness 
or the elegance cf the whole dwelling. As most of us, unfortu- 
nately, Co not construct our own homes, we have to do as best we 
can with a mere passage-way six cr eight feet wide. Yct we must 
give it all the dignity possible by a harmonious blending of a few 
well-chosen shades. If the entrance be rather dark as well as 
narrow, a striking effect can be produced by painting the ceiling a 
canary yellow, and extending the same tint four feet down the side 
walls, supposing the hall to be twelve feet in height. Here it is 
intercepted by a moulding of flat wood, four inches wide, under- 
neath which the side walls of solid chocolate-gray extcnd to the 
base board. Above this base a dado, six or eight inches wide, is 
stenciled, in small geometrical figures, of a dark citron color, out- 
lined in black. The cornice-cone repeats the same hue, while the 
mouldings are of the shade of the walls. <A line of orange bronze 
on the ceiling, six inches from the wall and one inch in width, 
edged or outlined in black, finishes a simple yet striking decora- 
tion which accords well with any kind of solid wood-work which 
may be desired. 

A darker and, for many, richer style of ornamentation is secured 
by the use of the material known as Lincrusta-Walton in the dado, 
which is about two feet in height above the base, and finished bya 
moulding three or four inches wide. A dark metallic finish is the 
most suitable here. The walls of chocolate color reach to within 
six inches of the ceiling, and terminate in a darker shade of the 
same hue. The side walls are then stenciled over with a geomet- 
rical design of figures of three different sizes—two, two and a half, 
and three and a half inches in diameter respectively. These figures 
are of the same dark shade as the frieze, which, in turn, is covered 
with figures of the lighter tint, and of one-half the size of the others. 
The shades are reversed, it will be observed. A cone cf warm, 
reddish bronze, mouldings of light chocolate, a line cf metallic 
lustre, to correspond with the dado, six inches from the wall and 
one inch in width; the ceiling itself of warm gray, either solid or 
pounced with bronze, make a decoration of which the housekeeper 
never wearies. The first expense of the painted wall will be a 
third more than that of paper-hanging of a good quality, but of its 
superior neatness and durability, with proper care, there can be no 
question. There are no imperfect joinings to show from the glare 
of the open door, while paint can be cleansed from dust easily and 
frequently. 

The chandelier or lantern is made to correspond in finish with 
the decoration,—if a metal finish is used upon the cone, it also 
appears upon the fixtures. Frequently it depends from a plain 
centerpiece of bronze or metallic hue, some fifteen inches in 
diameter. - 

Where paper is preferred to paint, Lincrusta-Walton can still be 
used for the dado, and English or American paper above that, with 
frieze to correspond. The designs for wall paper are now pecu- 
liarly suitable. for the purpose; they are of arabesques or blocks, 
extremely rich and dark in color. Some copy almost perfectly the 
surface of Persian hangings, so that touch alone can detect the 
difference. Vivid colors are so broken, mingled and outlined with 
very dark shades, so as to lose their crudity and reproduce the 
tones of Eastern fabrics, or the paper has a velvety scroll or ara- 
besque embossed upon a plain ground of the same color. Through 
all these is a degree of solidity and permanence which marks even 
a two-shilling roll, and shows the care which has been spent both 
upon design and finish. 

No matter what the materials may be, the tastes of the decorator 
and housekeeper are shown, not so much by the richness of the walls 
and wood-work as by the harmony of the hues. The same scales 
of color will produce similar effects, whether $50 or $500 cover 
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the amount of expenditure—a truth which cannot be too frequently 
emphasized. ‘The staircase in such a house is necessarily narrow, 
straight and stiff. The ornamentation, of course, follows the stairs. 

The best wood-work for the hall is oak, though black walnut or 
its imitation still retains its hold upon popular favor. If the lower 
hall has an inlaid or parquet flooring of a small geometrical design, 
it affords an admirable background for rich Indian rugs. But such 
a floor is not to be thought of unless the housekeeper makes up 
her mind that she will see that it be kept immaculately neat and 
free from dust. In fact, any hall demands the daily and constant 


supervision of the housemistress. 
—Hester M. Poole. 


HOW SHALL WE TRAIN OUR GIRLS. 
“THE SOLEMN OBLIGATION OF FATHERHOOD.” 

This was the subject of a talk at the Twilight Club recently. A 
beautiful subject, but one very difficult to treat adequately. Nota 
subject to dogmatize about. The question it presents is like this 
other question—How shall we adjust ourselves to sunshine? and 
the best answer to that is—Don’t adjust yourself at all to it, except 
to give yourself to it and its blessed, brightening influence. 

And so as to our girls. Girls are to be accepted and cherished 
as sunshine. How shall youtrain them? At least, be careful how 
you give them any training that shall take them out of their natural 
characters. Respect the beautiful curves of nascent character in 
woman, just as you admire the beautiful curves of her person. 

I am not a disciple of Rosseau so far as to favor a return to 
nature, but I would be careful not to depart too far from it. To 
attempt to reshape what Heaven has made so shapely! Is not that 
presumption? 

Certainly, seeing how many are the ill effects of mothers’ over- 
training of their girls, I don’t care to see fathers intervene too far 
in training their daughters, for that would only be to make matters 
worse. Our girls’ minds are like their dresses and Japanese art, 
full of perversities of ingenuity, and fathers’ attempts at training 
their daughters, certainly, in any considerable degree outside of 
their mothers’ influence, would only add to them. Lazssez faire is 
the true rule in paternal government of girls. 

You can’t straighten a crooked nose, for illustration; or, if you 
can, it is only by force that does violence to nature. Respect 
Nature! is the highest rule in art. The great charm of girls, when 
they are charming, is that they are simple, natural, and unaffected. 
Conscript Fathers! leave them so. As Judge Arnoux touchingly 
put the matter, as to very young girls, “ Those little soft arms about 
papa’s neck best teach papa his duty to his darlings.” 

The best education of girls is more a matter of affection than of 
judgment—or training. Speaking from my own experience (I, who 
have four girls, equal to anybody else’s twenty-four, as I am accus- 
tomed modestly to say,—girls that have been and are largely the 
happiness of my life), I would have felt somewhat as if they were 
the chief cares of my life, if I had felt too much of what General 
Woodford called “the solemn obligation of fatherhood.” 

No; don’t call out the train bands. Leave the girls mostly to 
their mothers as their most natural and best care takers; and, 

fathers, seek chiefly to influence and to mould your daughters 
through their mothers. If they, our wives, are worthy of us, in 
that way our girls will best be a credit to them and a joy to us, to 
themselves, and to Heaven. 


—C. N. Bovee. 


PURE WATER. 


Salt water is denser than fresh, because of the gravity of the 
dissolved salts. 


Sea water, it is well known, when it is not muddy, is one of the 
clearest of all natural waters. 


The sea waves present three principal hues—blue, green, and 
yellow. The indigo blue waters are the purest, while the yellow 
ones contain muddy matters in suspension, and the green ones are 
slightly charged with such substances. 


The sea is in reality an immense and inexhaustible mineral 
spring. Probably, if it only contained pure water, a fountain as 
rich in mineral matters as the ocean actually is would attract 
crowds of drinkers, and would be recommended for internal use in 
all imaginable diseases. 


THE WASTES OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


WATCHING AND SAVING THE ‘ LEFT-OVERS.” 


While the well known saying that a French family could live 
with elegance on what an American housewife throws away is fre- 
quently illustrated in families where waste can be ill afforded, it is 
also true that, in eight cases out of ten, this relegation of cold bits 
to the offal pail or ash barrel is not caused so much by extravagance 
as by the lack of knowledge of how to dispose of them in any other 
way. The dainty utilization of scraps is a subject that well repays 
the thoughtful study of any housewife, and even the least original 
cook can often “evolve from her inner consciousness ” an appetiz- 
ing dish from cold fragments that at first sight appear utterly 
unpromising. In this matter, however, the mistress must generally 
depend upon her own brains. Few hirelings have the keen intercst 
in their employers’ welfare that would urge them to save a couple 
of pennies here and five or six there. Fewer still, with the best 
intentions in the world, 4zow how to do it or appreciate that it 
is in the minor economies that true saving consists. What differ. 
ence does it make if those scraps of cold bacon left from breakfast 
are summarily disposed of in the swill barrel, or if that bit of corn 
beef—too small to appear upon the table again—is bestowed upon 
the first basket beggar who presents himself? And if these escape 
that fate from the extra conscientiousness of the housekeeper, they 
are too often converted into the ubiquitous hash. Hear how one 
careful housewife disposed of similar remnants: To the corn beef 
and bacon, minced fine, she added half as much cold mashed po- 
tato, one raw egg, a little chopped onion and parsley, and with 
croquettes made of these, rolled in flour and fried in nice dripping, 
provided an appetizing dish that was quite sufficient, when accom- 
panied by stewed potatoes and bread and butter, to make a lunch 
for three people. Another dainty dish, which appeared upon a 
friend’s table, was formed from even less promising materials. 
Her dinner the day before had been a stuffed chicken boiled with 
rice. Examination of the pantry revealed the carcass of the fowl, 
with one leg attached to it, and a couple of spoonfuls of the cold 
rice. Nothing daunted, however, the valiant housekeeper advanced 
to the charge, and, with the aid of a small, sharp knife, removed 
more meat from the bones than one would at first have believed 
possible. This was cut—not chopped—in small pieces and set aside 
with the rice and half of the dressing, while the bones, the rest of 
the stuffing, and a little minced onion were put over the fire in two 
cups of cold water. When a slow, steady simmer of a couple of 
hours had reduced this one-half, it was cooled, strained, skimmed, 
and slightly thickened with browned flour, then returned to the 
fire with the fragments of meat, rice, etc., brought to a boil, poured 
over crustless squares of fried bread laid in a hot platter, and gar- 
nished with parsley. The result was a savory salmi, whose scrappy 
origin no one would have suspected. : 

Many other instances of a similar nature could be given. Once, 
when an underdone loaf of brown bread, too heavy and sodden to ap- 
pear on the table in its original form, was dried in the oven, grated, 
and converted into a tempting pudding. Another, when an equally 
happy result was achieved by crushing into fine crumbs a quantity 
of stale, hard cookies, putting with them two cups of milk, an egg, 
a teaspoonful of butter, and the juice and grated peel of a lemon. 

The principal objection urged against the preparation of these 
and similar dishes is the trouble it takes. It goes without saying 
that when a woman’s time is so valuable that she loses money by 
spending an hour a day in her kitchen, she may feel that she can 
better afford to let the scraps go than take the trouble of saving 
them. But this is not often the case. With the average American 
housekeeper it is far easier to save a dollar than to earn one. These 
stoppages of the little leaks may not seem much separately, but, 
taken together at the end of the month or year, they mount up toa 
sum that is consoling if it has been saved, appalling if it has been 
wasted. To those who think this close watching and saving of 
“left-overs ” has an appearance of meanness and stinginess, let it 
be said that, while solid roast and boiled may give an impression 
of plain, substantial comfort, the entrees and made dishes have a 
savoriness that cannot be imparted to the regulation cuts of meat. 
Any one can go to the butcher and order a round of beef or a leg of 
mutton, but it takes judgment, taste and skill to prepare a ragéut, 
a salmi, or a really good scallop. 

—Christine Terhune Herrick. 
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BEATITUDES FOR BREAD WINNERS, 
As PRONOUNCED LY THE LATE Dr. J. G. TIOLLAND. 


HE phenomenal popularity of the late Dr. J. | 
G. Holland with a!l classes of readers, and his | 
great moral strength, as well, were largely due | 
to the simple fact of the purity cf his own life, | 
his fondness and genuine affection for his | 
home and the earnestness with which he gave | 
to the world of his own soul experiences such 
charming pictures from the bright side of 
home life. In none of the many beautiful 

H sketches of this nature, ‘which his pen was so 

happy in portraying, is there anything more tender and touching 

than the following description of the laborer’s home, which appeared 
on the editorial page of the Springfield Repudblican of April 24th, 

1857, when he was one of the editors of that journal. This little 

domestic story, though old in years, is new to the world of to-day, 

and is as pertinent and forcible as if written but yesterday. There 
are, however, not a few who knew the writer personally and of the 
honesty and sinceri‘y cf his writings, and it is from one of these 
that a request comes that his story of “The Little Tin Pails” be | 
reproduced in these pages: 
THE LITTLE TIN PAILS. 
At about six o’clock in the afternoon, a passenger cannot walk | 
through the quietest street in the city without meeting men, each | 
with a little tin pail in his hand. As the bearer swings it at his 
side, and raps it against his large buttons, one can readily know 
that itis empty. Where has he been? What has he been doing? 

What is the pail for? One may not be able to see anything in the 

pail, but, after all, it has a pleasant story in it. Early in the morn- 

ing that pail is filled. Before the breakfast things are washed and 
put away, it is placed upon the table by a good, industrious woman, 


who rose before the sun, to prepare the morning meal and bathe 
and dress her children. Her fingers and feet have been busy all 
the morning, and now she stops all other work to see the laboring 
husband off to his work, and prepare his noon meal for him. The 
bread and meat, the large piece of pie, the gingerbread, the pickles 
and, perhaps, some dainty bit which she has saved for the man she 
loves, are placed in the little tin pail, one after another, until it is 
full, and the lid placed snugly on. He, the laborer, stands by and 
looks on. When all is finished, he gives a kiss to the youngest, 
says a pleasant good morning to his wife, takes his pail in his hand, 
and away he goes. 

From that time he disappears for the day. No one asks where 
he goes, and few know. He swings the hammer, or pushes the 
plane, or practices some other handicraft, in-doors or out. He 
toils all day for bread and clothing, for himself and family. His 
arms are strong, his heart is courageous, and his mind is content. 
The rich roll by in their carriages, but he cares not. Lazy idlers 
attract his eye for a moment, but he despises them. When noon- 
time comes, and the long whistles sound at the shops, he drops his 
work, and opens his little tin pail. Down goes the meat with the 
true zest, and the bread tastes as sweetly as manna, for he has the 
health which labor brings. At last, he reaches the bottom, and his 
cyes moisten as he sees there a picce of fruit, or some little deli- 
cacy, which the kind wife has smuggled in unknown to him—some- 
thing which has cost her self-denial. Isn't that a sweet meal? 
With his appetite, and with the sweet associations which embalm 
it, it is a feast for the gods. 

The whistle sounds again, and again the strong hands and cour- 
ageous heart are at work. The day is now upon the wane, but he 
grows little weary, for there is a warm place in his heart that feeds 
the fire on which willing labor depends. His eye is lifted to the 
clock, hour after hour, during pauses in his labor, and down falls 
the tardy index, until, at last, the stroke of six rings out, and the 
whistle of release for the day gives its welcome blast. Before him 
are twelve or fourteen blessed hours of rest! The rough hands are 
washed, the shirt sleeves rolled down and buttoned, the coat put on, 
the little tin pail taken from its hiding place, and he is in the street 
again. Now we meet him. Now the streets are full of little tin 
pails. They are carried by men who have self-respect, who live 
manly lives, who earn their bread, and “owe not any man.” The 
little tin pail swings carelessly at their side the celebration of a day’s 


labor achieved—cf hard money hardly won. A thousand children 


run to meet the little tin pails, and beg the privilege of carrying 
them into houses and tenements scattered all over the city. In five 
hundred of these the table is alreacy sct out, and at the fire sits the 
neatly dressed wife and the hissing teapot, awaiting the husband's 
return. Behold the family group gathered around the eveni-g 
board! Before those healthy appetites how quickly the viands dis- 
appear! And then, the good wife washes the tea-things where 
they stand, and the little tin pail is cleanly wiped out and polished 
off for the next day’s service. Thus, and thus again, the days go 
round, with long, sweet sleep between. 
“ Toiling—rejoicing—sorrowing— 
Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 

God bless the laborer! God bless his companion, his little tin 
pail! May it evermore be as full of love and all love’s sweet asso- 
ciations as it is filled each morning with food, and may the food 
never fail! Few understand how truly the little tin pail is the index 
of the prosperity of acommunity. The more thickly we meet them 
in the streets, the more prosperous do we know that we are grow- 
ing. Oh, let us feel kindly towards the little tin pails, and deal 
kindly towards those who bear them. For labor is the truly honor- 
able thing among men. There is not a neatly graded lawn, a pretty 
garden, or a well trained tree, that does not tell of it. It builds 
magnificent cities, and creates navies, and bridges rivers, and lays 
the railroad track, and infuses every part of the flying locomotive. 
Wherever a steamer ploughs the waves, or the long canal bears the 
nation’s inland wealth; wherever wheat fields wave and the mill 
wheels turn, there labor is the conqueror and the king. The news- 
paper, wherever it spreads its wings, bears with it the impress cf 
toiling hands. Should not the laborer be well fed? Should he not 
be well housed? Should he not have the best wife, and the pret- 


| tiest children in the world? Should not the man who produces all 


that we have to eat, and grink, and wear, be honored? To us, 
there is more true poetry about the laborer’s life and lot than any 
other man’s under heaven. It matters not in what calling a man 
toils—if he toil manfully, honestly, efficiently and contentedly. The 
little tin pail should be a badge of nobility everywhere, and in the 
“good time coming, boys,” it will be. 


COLD BITS. 
GATHERED UP TO LAUGH AND Grow Fat On. 
There’s a land that has never been found ; 
Where the cattle grow boneless and fat ; 
Where the sirloin’s a dollar a pound, 
And no penny’s worths asked for the cat. 
But its ever so far away. 

Doctor’s daughter: “ This cook-book says that pie crust needs 
plenty of ‘shortening.’ Do you know what that means, pa? Old 
doctor: “It means lard.” Doctor’s daughter: ‘“ But why is lard 
called ‘shortening,’ pa?” Old doctor: “Because it shortens 
life."—Philadelphia Call. 

He was at breakfast, wrestling with a piece of remarkably tough 
veal. His wife said to him: “ You always say there’s something 
to be thankful for in everything. I guess you'd be puzzled in this 
instance.” - “ Not at all,” he responded, stopping to breathe; “I 
was just thinking how grateful we should be that we met it when 
it was young.” 

Mistress—“ There it goes again. Mary, do you see that door?” 

Maid—“ Yessum.” 

Mistress—“ Well, you have left it open. Were you brought up 
in a saw-mill ?” 

Maid—“ Nome; I has allers lived with families as can afford 
door-springs.”—Philadelphia Call. 

Customer—‘“ What is this ?” 

Marketman—“ Head cheese.” 

Customer—* And this ?” 

Marketman—“ Pigs’ feet.” 

Customer—“You succeed much better than most people. 

Marketman—“ Succeed? What in?” 


Customer—‘“ In making both ends meet.” 
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THE FASHIONS. 
SPRING-TIME NOVELTIES, NOTES AND NOTIONS. 

Here, in these hurrying days of ours, fashions come and fashions 
go with the presto of the wizard’s wand. How, then, can one turn 
with complaisance to fashion’s notes and read that the belles of the 
Anglo-Saxons made no changes in style for three hundred years ? 
that they wore thcir pretty fluffy curls and used the “ crisping pins,” 
as do their fair descendants? Yet the men changed ¢heir fashions 
continually, as the historians of nineteen hundred may write of our 
men of the period. The happy men of the Anglo-Saxon days never 
heard of an increasing contagious disease, called cacoéthes scribendi, 
therefore had little to do but invent new fashions for themselves. 

The new bonnets and hats are made with the amiable intention 
of suiting everybody—that is, with discrimination, for 

** Of all the charms dear woman wears, 
Of all her many traps and snares, 
For real effect there’s nought compares 
With a real love of a bonnet! 
For a bonnet of genuine beauty and grace, 
Worn on the head, in its proper place, 
Shadowing faintly the wearer’s face, 
Is the thing for a song or a sonnet.” 

A radiant Easter Sunday brought forth equally radiant Easter 
bonnets, like the most exquisite parterres of flowers. The caprice 
of fashion produces each week newer colors, newer designs, and 
old friends rejuvenated. Bonnets vary from the tiniest possible 
capote to the tallest possible crowns that have a narrow brim and 
without a brim behind; the French bonnets are either pointed like 
an Alpine peak at the crown or are round and square. The Tam 
O’Shanter is duplicated in straw, something like a loose mat, which 
is gaily embroidered in crewels. The small capote, poke, coronet, 
and the fishwife, therefore, compose the present variety. As the 
hair is now worn high on top of the head, the bonnet crown is 
adapted for that style. 

For the tall-crowned hat ribbons are abandoned for scarfs of 
étamine, which is a fine écru or creamy canvas fabric of linen or 
cotton, striped with gold and Oriental colors, threaded with gold 
tinsel, and bordered with narrow stripes of silky blue, red, pink, 
and green threads. This scarf is made into large pleated fans, set 
against the tall crown, then laid in careless folds around to the 
back, where the ends hang. The small capote, scarcely more than 
a cap, is made of black and gold lace, decorated with exquisitely 
shaded tulips and gold sprays. A great deal of jetted black lace 
is used on the tall hats; feathers are rarely seen. Another of this 
season’s novelties is the moyendge scarf, embroidered or painted 
in designs of bright heraldic devices, trefoil, crosses, banners, 
arms, stripes in gilt and red, blue, green, and yellow; these are 
made in stiff cockades or fan-shape. A fishwife bonnet of black 
straw is trimmed with large bows made of very wide black watered 
ribbon, laid against the front of the crown; this is carried to the 

back, and passed beneath the brim, and held by a half wreath of 
yellow silk crumpled roses; the bow has a long silver dagger 
passed through it, set with brilliant electric stones. Pokes, for 
country wear, are gracefully and carelessly trimmed with a kerchief 
of some of the new fabrics, faced with Surah satin, and fastened 
with gold cord droplets of golden acorns or a buckle. 
A reprieve of life is granted the largest birds, but there is an 


enormous quantity of small birds, of known and unknown species, 
nestling in soft chenille nests, perched in groups on branches, from 
the veritable stuffed humming birds to those possibly made to | 
order. Never has there been so perfect a display of ‘lowers so | 
true to nature that the fact is realized of several artistes being em- | 
ployed upon one flower, each leaf, each stamen, stem or bud copied 
from nature. Great golden lilies swing graceful heads from plastic 
stems; the bunches of shaded lilacs only need perfumes; swamp 
meadow grasses glisten with dew; there are beds of dark, Parma 
violets, mixed with those of palest tint; strange, weird orchids; 
starry primroses gleam like gems from sedgy grasses; pale almond 
and apricot blossoms tied together with wild roses, corn flowers 
and ribbon grasses; pink, white, creamy, damask, red roses, with 
dewdrops glistening in their hearts; even the dandelions’ glinting 
gold and silky thistles take the place of the rare exotics of the past. 

The passion for embroidered stuffs extends to lace bonnet crowns | 
that are worked over in fanciful designs, with gold, buff, cream and | 


olive tinsel thread; other crowns are white and cream-colored can- 
vas. Ribbons also partake of the gay carnival of colors. These are 
seven or eight inches wide for sashes of thin gauze, striped with 
velvet and dotted with chenille. Innumerable small, gilt, square- 
headed pins are set about the brims of the bonnets, similar to those 
of last season. 

Embroidery is excessively used on fronts of costumes, in floral 
designs, rings, bars of trellis work. The albatross wools are worked 
all over the fronts and draperies with gold thread and heavy floss 
silk; a great deal of soutasche braid is used, nearly an inch wide. 
Some designs, such as medallions, trefoils, squares, or blocks, are 
made of velvet appliqued on wool, with arabesques of gilt thread 
between them, or any chosen color of floss silk. 

Jackets and Jerseys are braided all over, and are easily done at 
home when carefully stamped. The designs should be leafy stems, 
rose branchés, vines, arabesques, trellis work, or stars, crescents 
and moons. Some of these elegant wool costumes have a kilted 
skirt and two apron draperies, each embroidered with separate de- 
signs, duplicated on the vest. Watered silk and cashmere are 
combined in some of the newest toilettes. The fine cashmere is 
exquisitely embroidered in floral designs. Pongee has revived 
after oblivion of several years. The variety of wools consist of 
bison cloth, Khyber cloth, English serges, cashmere, camel’s hair 
serges, and albatross cloth. These are all accompanied by the 
same material, figured or embroidered, for the vest and draperies. 

—Georgiana H. S. Hull. 


MY COMRADE. 


In faith, there’s frost abroad once more, 
Despite the luring April days ; 

I'll set the chimney in a roar, 
And bask before a mighty blaze ! 

Yet empty dreaming shapes desire, 
And, happy hermit though I be, 

I need a comrade at my fire 
To share this glorious heat with me ! 


I'll have the village hunter—one 
Who was not mixed of social clay— 
Who finds a brother in his gun, 
And lives unhampered while he may. 
I know him—friend of field and brook, 
A lonely man, a man of dreams, 
° Yet who can match that tacit look? 
Half child, half cynic that he seems ! 
Before such glowing logs as these 
His shyness thaws in natural ease ; 
And where is simpler charm allied 
To biting humor and cold pride? 


T’'ll fetch the traveler here instead ,— 
He knows the world and all its ways,— 
He'll clasp his hands behind his head 
And stretch his slippers to the blaze ; 
Then, in a voice well-pitched and slow, 
Round every specch with pungent wit ; 
Well pleased, those sidelong glances show 
That I should mark and value it. 
A rover long, by sea and shore, 
Sound pleasures hold his heart the more ; 
Of fluent soul, of cordial mind, 
After himself, he loves his kind ! 


Or, stay ! I'll ask my tenant in 
To warm his shins before he goes ; 
I like to watch his conscious grin, 
His air of work and working clothes. 
A Yankee’s words are short and few, 
3ut finely framed to leave a sting ; 
He'll tell me of the sickly ewe 
And what the yearly fleece will bring. 
Then, when his pipe is filled again, 
Throw caustic at our moneyed men, 
While every gibe and jest betrays 
The laborer’s terse, dramatic phrase. 


Ah! but the merry flames go down— 
That noble blaze is near its end ; 
And, though I lock through half the town, 
In truth, I cannot find a friend ! 
Vet, as the firelight dics away, 
There’s one my heart evokes from air, 
Come when she will or how she may, 
Till then I choose the empty chair ! 
—Dora Read Goodale. 
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HOW TO HELP IN SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT. 
Wrru HELP THAT SHALL BE SOMETHING MORE THAN A HINDRANCE. 
FEVER. 


While it is wise and well that all who may be called upon to 
minister as nurse to the sick, should understand, in general, the 
symptoms, phases and needs of different diseases, to know when 
the doctor’s aid is necessary, and how to second his endeavors to 
cure; still, the first and most important principle of action is to 
follow implicitly all his directions. This is but simple justice to 
him and the patient. 

The provisions regulating the production of heat in the body and 
its escape from the body are so delicately adjusted during health, 
that the temperature remains almost constant. The average nor- 
mal temperature of the body is 98.4° Fahrenheit. Exercise, the 
taking of food and a host of other circumstances cause slight varia- 
tions from this average, but the regulation is so perfect that these 
variations are all confined between the limits, 97.5° and g9°. One 
of the first, and the most important sign of the condition which we 
call fever, is a rise of the body-temperature above the limit of 
health. If it rise to 100°, the person may be said to be slightly 
feverish; a temperature of 104° to 105° would denote a high fever. 
The gravity of a fever depends both upon the elevation of tempera- 
ture and the duration of that elevation without intermission. A 
constant elevation to 103° is much more scrious than a single short 
elevation to 104° or even 105°. An elevation of the temperature 
above the normal is not the only sign of fever, although it is a siga 
which is always present and which enables us to judge most accur- 
ately of the severity of the attack. Other signs are a flushed face, 
loss of appetite, thirst, a feeling of weakness, headache, sleepless- 
ness or disturbed sleep, and a general feeling of illness. The pulse 
is more rapid than in health. The onset of fever is usually gradual, 
a tired feeling, chilliness or shivering being often the first indica- 
tions of the approaching disease; then the other symptoms are de- 
veloped by slow degrees until the person realizes that he is ill, 

It must not be thought that fever is a distinct disease. It is 
simply a series of phenomena which are so frequently found asso- 
ciated that they merit special consideration. Fever is very fre- 
quently an accompaniment of some local disease, such, for example, 
as the formation of an abscess or a large boil or an attack of bron- 
chitis. There are cases, however, when no local trouble can be de- 
tected which could give rise to fever, and the latter may be regarded 
as a distinct affection. The contagious fevers, such as scarlet fever, 
nfcasles, etc., may, for present purposes, be placed in this class. 

There are certain rules for nursing, which, speaking broadly, 
apply to all cases of disease in which fever is present. The room 
should be large and cheerful, with windows admitting the sun, 
where that is possible. It is important to have considerable space, 
as the air in a sick-room becomes impure rapidly, and good air is a 
blessing to the sick. To attain the same object the ventilation of 
the room should be thorough, that the air may be changed fre- 
quently. An ofen fire is admirable for this purpose, the draught 
carrying the foul air up the chimney and making room for a fresh 
supply. Besides this great benefit, an open fire yields a most grate- 
ful kind of warmth. The temperature of the room should not be 
too high, 60° to 65° will usually be appropriate, but the feelings of 
the patient will, in most cases, bea safe guide. There is no danger 
that a person with fever will catch cold while the fever fit con- 
tinues, and, as a rule, a cool room is most comfortable. The feel- 
ings of the patient should also be followed with regard to the light 
admitted into the room. Where the eyes are sensitive, or light 
makes the head feel badly, the room should be darkened until it is 
comfortable, but in other cases a cheerful room contributes to a 
cheerful mind and is beneficial. Finally, the room should be ina 
quiet part of the house, where the bustle of household affairs shall 
not disturb or excite the mind of the patient. The bed should be 
accessible on both sides, the mattress neither too hard nor too soft: 
a feather bed is wholly unsuitable. The clothing should be light, 
blankets being much better than a comfortable or a quilt. The 
amount of clothing should be regulated by the feelings of the 
patient. Remember, « fever patient never catches cold. 

It was at one time thought that fever was a sort of abnormal in- 
ternal strength that consumed the patient, and which was to be 


starved out by giving as little food as possible. But it is now known 
that fever is more closely allied to weakness than to strength and 
that good nourishment is very desirable. But the powers of diges- 
tion are greatly impaired and resemble those of an infant. The 
food must therefore be very simple or it will not be borne. The 
most valuable food for an infant is milk, and such a diet caa hard!y 
be surpassed fora person with fever. Thin, well-cooked gruels are 
also usually well borne and easily digested. As much fresh waicr 
as is urgently desired may be freely given. It is important to re- 
member, too, that beside satisfying this abnormal thirst, the fever 
patient is greatly benefited by the refreshment of rinsing the mouth 
frequently. Water, weak lemonade but little sweetened, and 
cracked ice may all be used as may seem best under the circum- 
stances. Often the best results are obtained by changing from one 
to the other to prevent a growing distaste, unless the sufferer has 
a decided preference for one only. As the patient gets better, 
broths may be added to the diet and then a bit of rare steak or chep 
and toast, until, finally, as strength returns, the ordinary dict of 
health is resumed. To a person with fever a sponging of the body, 
with luke warm or cool water, which may be done without removal 
from the bed, is a great and beneficial luxury. 

Quiet and rest are two very important conditions to be secured 
by good nursing. Itis here that the tact of the nurse will have 
ample opportunity to display itself. The senses of the sick are 
often singularly acute, and the mind alert to detect and worry over 
sounds or sights that appear to be unusual. In other words, they 
are excitable. The rustling of a bit of paper may be, to their imagi- 
nations, like the rattling of sheet iron, and a bright spot of light a 
source of intense annoyance. The paticnt should be quietly eb- 
served and any little cause of irritation removed. But this obser- 
vation must not be allowed to disturb the patient. Mysterious 
whisperings and laborious tip-toeing about the room are almost 
certain to attract attention and cause annoyance. The patient 
should not be made conscious of the watching eye. 

A person who is very ill does not require amusement. If delir- 
ious or excited, a few soothing words and a reassuring manner, 
especially if the nurse be a trusted and beloved person, will do in- 
finitely more to quiet them than an unsympathetic and commanding 
bearing. Whena patient is unruly or unreasonable it is usually the 
result of fear, which should be coaxed away-by gentleness; not 
augmented by harshness. As the patient gets better a little unex- 
citing amusement will often do good, by quicting restlessness. 
A little conversation with reposeful people, or reading aloud from 
some not too interesting book may be indulged in, but the first sign 
of fatigue must be the signal for desisting even from these simple 
entertainments. Sleep is undoubtedly the best of all recreations. 

—Medicus. 


MORAL AND PHYSICAL HEALTH HINTS. 


PICKED BY THE WAYSIDE. 


It is a well known fact that in women the vital grasp, tenacity of 
life, if we may so term it, is stronger than it is in man. 


When you educate a boy, you Jeriaps educate a man; but, when 
you educate a girl, you are laying the foundation for the education 
of a family. 


Muscle and nerve and intellect do not develop and grow strong 
upon sensational literature and fancy work and this is why girls 
at this age often grow morbid, sentimental, and self-conscious. 


If, from the exuberance of health and vitality, the girl should 
chance to make as much noise as a boy; she should not be checked 
or repressed, while he is sent out of doors to have his frolic out. 

Walking, running, horse-back riding, tricycle riding, lawn-tennis, 
swimming, rowing, skating, bowling, hand-ball, and general gym- 
nastics, are the exercises best adapted to girls, and, for that matter, 
to any persons who wish a healthful and well balanced rather than 
an abnormal physical development.—Zucy Hall, D., in 
Popucar Science Monthly. 

Relating ghost stories and other frightful tales to children has 
frequently exercised an injurious influence for life. At the same 
time remember that they love stories, and delight to have them 
told again and again. Always give thema moral turn of character. 
Set before your children examples of cleanliness, order, punc- 
tuality, delicacy, politeness and proper care of manner, 
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PROVIDING FOR EMERGENCIES.* 


** ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN IN THE LEsT OF FAMILIES.” 


Whenever a sprain occurs, lose no time before attending to it, 
however trivial it may at first appear. * * * Ifat the ankle sit 
down and remove the shoes and socks at once. Ascertain from a 
comparison of the feet whether there has been a fracture or dislo- 
cation. Ifso send for a physician as soon as possible, and keep 
perfectly quiet until he comes. If there is no fracture or displace- 
ment of bones but only an excessive swelling about the joint, send 
for a pail of hot water. Bathe the foot in this for fifteen to thirty 
minutes, keeping the water as hot as it can be borne, and applying 
it with a large sponge or towel. Then wrap the foot with strips of 
flannel saturated with hot water, and cover this with dry cloths. 
* * It is better not to touch the injured foot to the ground. Every 
step taken after a bad sprain adds a day to its permanent recovery. 
Complete rest is the only cure for a sprain. 

In case the clothes take fire, throw yourself upon the floor and 
roll over andover as fastas possible. * * * If the accident should 
occur to another in your presence, lose no time in getting him on the 
floor in a horizontal position. If there is a mat, shawl coat or 
blanket handy throw them over the victim, taking care to tuck the 
covering around the neck so that the flames and smoke will not be 
inhaled. Now press the covering over the body until you have 
smothered the flame, then run quickly for a pail of water. Dash 
this over the body and extinguish the smouldering embers before 
they have had time to eat their way into the flesh, * * * As 
soon as the fire has been put out, take the sufferer into a warm 
room and place him on a table or on the floor. * * * Witha 
pair of scissors cut the clothing up and down the body and limbs, 
so that it will fall off. Do not attempt to pull it off or you will take 
a part of the skin with it. If any of the clothing clings to the flesh 
let it remain and cut aroundit. Ifthe blisters are very largeand seem 
likely to break, puncture them with a needle and let the fluid es- 
cape, but do not remove the outer skin oi you will expose the raw 
surface. Tear upold linen or calico, cipping the pieces into most any 
kind of oil which is at hand, and place them over the exposed parts. 
If there is any delay in getting linen anoint the burnt surface with 
butter, lard or any kind of grease. If these are not at hand powderit 
with flour or starch. Cream or oil mixed with lime water may be used. 
Do not use co/d water if warm water is to be had. After the dress- 
ings are applied put your patient into bed and cover with clothing 
enough to keep him warm and comfortable, and wait the arrival of 
the doctor. 

In case of severe scalding by steam or hot water, drench the per- 
son as soon as possible with cold water, take him to a warm room 
and proceed as in case of extensive burning. 

In case of burns from acids or alkalies, use water freely, as every 
application will tend to dilute them and render them less likely to 
injure the skin and soft parts. 

In case of severe frost bite, the person afflicted must be treated 
immediately. Do zo¢ take him into a warm room but into a co/d one. 
Remove the clothing carefully to avoid breaking the limb, should it 
happen to be frozen. If there is snow on the ground rub the frozen 
part freely with it. Ifthere is no snow, use ice water and wet cloths. 

In case of bleeding from the nose, hold a sponge saturated with 
cold water to the nostrils, or, if this does not succeed, dissolve a little 
alum in a basin of water and inject or sniff some of this up.the nos- 
trils. Hold the head back and do not attempt to blow the nose. 

In case of a wound where there is considerable bleeding, use cold 
applications freely. Small picces of ice wrapped ina handkerchief 
are excellent. Before and after such applications rely upon pres- 
sure immediately over the parts wounded. 

Bleeding from a wound in the head or face may be arrested by 
pressure applied over the artery at the front side and base of the 
neck, just above the collar bone. 

The best way to fight blood poisons is with carbolic acid, bracic 
acid, chloride of zinc and other substances termed antiseptics. A 
weak solution (remember they are poisons ) of one these important 
agents should be in every household. To cover the wound with a 
cloth saturated with one of these solutions will preserve the parts 
from infection. 


* “Tn case of Accident.” by Dr. D. A. Sargent, Harvard College Gymnasium. 
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In case of bruises, the immediate application of cold water, ice 
or some evaporatiag lotion, such as water of ammonia, camphor, 
weak tincture of arnica, etc., is the best treatment for alleviating 
pain and hasten the absorption of blood. 

The best materials for poultices for common use are flaxseed, 
bread, charcoal, yeast, etc. * * * A poultice should be applied 
to the inflamed part as warm as it can be comfortably borne. If 
the surface be very tender, however, care should be taken to reduce 
the temperature of the poultice and to apply it gently one part at a 
time. After the poultice is applied the heat and moisture should be 
maintained as long as possible. * * A flaxseed poultice is strong. 
ly recommended when a soothing influence is desired, and heat and 
moisture are the great requirements. * * * A bread poultice is 
perhaps more casily made, though not quite so effective. * * 
Yeast poultices are often used where the parts are slow to heal 
and it seems desirable to stimulate them. * * * Charcoal poul- 
tices are thought by some physicans to have a disinfecting power, 
and are sometimes used on old wounds and indolent ulcers. 


GEMS OF THE FIRST WATER. 
FOUND FLOATING ON THE SWOLLEN SEA OF PRINTERS’ INK. 

A boil in the pot is worth two on the neck. 

It is often that the linen is worth more than the furniture it covers. 

Always hang up your broom and you will have a less number to 
buy during the year. 

A woman is apt to “ fill the public eye” when she shakes a door 
mat on the sidewalk. 

As celery is to nervousness, so are cranberries to dyspepsia. 
Figure it out yourself. 

To the question “Is life worth the living ? it was wittily answered 
“that depends on the ver.” 

A woman never really feels that she has too many thumb nails 
until she is tacking down a carpet. 


Extremes in dress do not harmonize. 
shoes should not wear a new silk hat. 


A chap with holes in his 
Never smoke and read at the same time. The blue of the smoke 
imposes unequal work on the two eyes. 

Bad cookery is working as much mischief as bad whiskey and 
does more to perpetuate the latter than is generally supposed. 

Economy is paying twenty-five cents for a cigar and compelling 
your wife to turn her last season's dress, that it may do for another 
winter. 


Some man will make a fortune one of these days when he invents 
a curtain through which the light can come, but which will inter- 
cept the heat. 

If housekeepers would only be willing to do just what they can 
do without getting completely dragged out, there would be fewer 
sick women and more happy homes. 

“ Do you suppose eating angel-cake will make an angel of me ?” 
asked a young lady of a young gentleman. “ I’ve no doubt it will,” 
he answered, “ if you eat enough of it.” 

The war of the rebellion was a trifling affair in comparison with 
the newspaper war as to the comparative merits and demerits of 
the different kinds of baking powders. They all seem to be some- 
what explosive, speaking after the manner of the newspaper adver- 
tising columns. 


SHUT THE DOOR. 


Don’t let the door stand open, but shut it with much care, 
Without a bang, without a whang, yes, shut it fair and square ; 
Without a slam, without a jam, without a damn— or jerk, 

For if you’ve left it open, go shut it, and don’t shirk. 


No Christian man or woman, no well-trained chick or child 
Will let a door swing idly, to make weak nerves run wild, 
When chilly winds are blowing—and some one taking cold— 
While the open door is creaking and muttering like a scold. 


Haste makes but waste, remember, so plenty take of time ; 
Don’t leave the door half open—a fault almost a crime— 
And if you’ve ever done this, don’t do so any more ; 
Whatever else you fail to do, don’t fail to Shut the Door. 


—Mary Methodical. 
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Goop HouseKEBPING. 


ALL ABOUT THE HOUSE. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

True politeness creates perfect ease and freedom. 

Strive not to be embarrassed, embarrassmentis so embarrassing. 

A model guest never infringes for a moment on the rights of the 
master of the house. 

One who is constrained, uneasy and ungraceful, can spoil the 
happiness of many others. 

There is no office which should be filled with such punctilious 
devotion, propriety and self-respect as that of hostess. 

A hostess has two very important duties to perform—one, not 
to neglect her guests ; the other, not to weary them by too much 
attention. 

At this time the full beauty of rare woods is being brought to the 
front; a cabinet is always a handsome piece of drawing-room furni- 
ture; the most elegant are inlaid with brass and mother-of-pearl, 
while the shelves and interior furnishings are of maple, satin, 
amaranth and tulip. 


THE DINING-ROOM. 

Butter forks, instead of knives, are used for rolled butter balls. 

It is the height of impoliteness, and a matter of great inconven- 
ience as well, for guests remaining with friends to be tardy at meals. 

Don’t allow children to drink tea or coffee; no, not even when it 
is two-thirds milk and water. If they crave something warm to 
drink, give them a cup of hot milk. 

Give no more to every guest 

Than he’s able to digest ; 

Give him always of the prime 

And but little at a time.—Dean Swift. 

Given a handsome china service, with enough rich silver and 
glass, a judicious “profusion of flowers,” a French cook, trained 
servants, and some wit, and dinner parties are the easiest of social 
affairs to manage. But first catch all these hares! 

Newest teacups are flat, shallow rather than high and tall. The 
tea cools quicker in such cups. Breakfast coffee cups take the 
same form, but after-dinner coffee cups must be tall, conical, and 
tapering in a straight line from the rim to the bottom, but they are 
as small as ever. 


THE SLEEPING-ROOM. 

Well ventilated bedrooms will prevent morning headaches and 
lassitude. 

Pennyroyal, strewn under carpets and in the drawers of furniture 
infested with cockroaches and fleas, will destroy the vermin. 

Blue is rather pretty ina bedroom, and the idea can be nicely 
carried out by means of blue and white china toilet sets and mantel 
piece ornaments. 

The preparation of the guest chamber should be the special care 
of the hostess. However good her servants may be, she should be 
sure to look in before the visitor arrives and see that everything is 
as it should be. 

Recent experiments in disinfecting rags imported for paper manu- 
facture have shown that hot steam destroys the germs of disease 
more surely than anything else. The same principle may be ap- 
plied in ridding carpets of moths. Lay a piece of wet cloth upon 
the carpet and ruba hot iron over it. The steam thus generated 
permeates the carpet and kills the grubs concealed in it. 

Cushions and pillows stuffed with pine, hemlock and spruce are 
now in fashion. They make fragrant ard useful ornaments for 
parlors and bedrooms, and are particularly grateful to people suffer- 
ing with lung troubles or headache. The pine needles are stripped 
from the boughs, and the hemlock and spruce broken into small 
pieces. A muslin bag, the size of the cushion or pillow, is first used 
as a covering, and then another one of silk, satin or plush is added. 


While bedbugs have not the general run cf American houses 
which, from the frequent allusions to them in Mrs. Carlisle’s titles, 
they would seem to have in England, it is just as well to know how 
to treat them when they do appear. Varnish is death to the most 
persistent bug. It is cheap,—1o cents’ worth will do for one bed- 
stead,—is easily used, is safe and improves the looks of the furni- 
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ture to which it is applied. The application must, however, be 
thorough, the slots, sides and every crack and corner receiving at- 


tention. 
TWO ROOMS. 


1. 
A beautiful room with tinted walls, 
A bust, where the colored sunshine falls, 
A lace hung bed, with a satin fold, 
A lovely room, all blue and gold 
And ennui. 
Il. 
A quaint old room with rafters bare, 
A small white bed, a rocking chair, 
A book, a. stalk where a flower had been, 
An open door, and all within 
Content. 


Furniture in bedrooms should be as light in construction as is 
consistent with strength, and made of light wood. Ash furniture, 
oak, and satin wood are very suitable. Whenever possible, it is 
much desired on the score of health that furniture should be made 
in such a manner as to be easily moved. Woolen hangings should 
never be used in bedrooms, or woolen upholstery of any kind. 
Chintz or cretonne is what naturally suggests itself as most suit- 
able for drapery, and there is much to be said in its favor, on ac- 
count of its comparative cheapness and the immense variety of its 
designs. 


THE SICK-ROOM. 

Consumptive night sweats may be arrested by sponging the body 
nightly in salt water. 

When the baby hiccoughs moisten granulated sugar with good 
vinegar and give it from afew grains toa teaspoonful. Relief is 
almost instantaneous. 

If medicine is mixed with very cold water and a few swallows of 
the water be taken as a preparatory dose, the nerves of the organ 
of taste become sufficiently benumbed to make the medicine nearly 
tasteless. The method will not disguise bitter tastes but acts well 
in oils and salines. 


OUR STEEL PEN AND STEAL SHEARS. 
“ They talk about a woman's sphere 
As though it had a limit; 
There’s not a p!ace in earth or heaven, 
There’s not a task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whispered yes or no, 
There’s not a life, or death, or birth, 
That has a feather’s weight of worth, 
Without a woman in it.” 

America wastes enough yearly to feed the thousands who are 
now said to be out of employment. The time may yet come when 
it shall be considered practical somewhere, in the course of the 
education which a state gives to the people, to teach girls how to 
extract the greatest amount of nutriment from the common mate- 
rials of food, and a careful statistician justly remarks that “ who- 
ever can teach the masses of the people how to get five cents’ worth 
a day more comfort or force out of the food which each one con- 
sumes, will add to their productive power what would be equal to 
one thousand million dollars a year in value.”—Professor Newman 
Smyth. 

HOW IT SHOULD BE. 

He should eat his dinner pleasantly, even if it is a little cold 
through his having kept it waiting half an hour. 

She should have hot strong coffee for breakfast, if she has to get 
up herself and make it. 

He should, when intending to take a friend home to dinner, send 
a message to that effect to his wife. 

She should never object to her husband smoking about the house. 
If he wants to smoke he w// smoke, if he has to go somewhere 
else to do it. 

He should, when in difficulty, consult his wife about the matter, 
and in nine cases out of ten he will wonder that he allowed himself 
to be so troubled. 

She should bear in mind that cheerful surroundings and a bright 
face are things appreciated and enjoyed, and that with them she 
can make a lord of creation her veriest slave without his ever 
knowing it. 
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GOOD THINGS FOR THE TABLE. 

The world is full of Recipes, and there is as wide a range of 
quality as there is of quantity. There are the good and the good- 
for-nothing, the latter being largely in excess of the former. It will 
be the aim of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to publish only such as have 
been well tested and which are known to be competent, with a ju- 
dicious mixture of brains and judgment in their practical treatment, 
of doing good service to the housewife. In this issue we give the 
following, which are vouched for by one of the best Housekeepers 
that the conductors of Goop HOUSEKEEPING ever knew. Properly 
handled, they will produce, without a shadow of doubt, “ Good 
Things for the Table.” 

Beef Soup. 

Eight pounds beef—boil five hours, five onions, five carrots, three pota- 
toes, one quart of tomatoes, two turnips, one teaspoonful of thyme, cin- 
namon and cloves, one teaspoonful celery seed, salt and pepper. Boil 
vegetables one half hour. 

Tomato Soup without Meat. 

One quart stewed tomatoes, one quart of new milk, one rolled cracker, 
one teaspoonful soda, a small bit of butter anda little salt. When the to- 
matoes are sufficiently cooked, add the soda, then the cracker, butter and 
salt. [leat the milk in a saucepan and pour into the kettle, and as soon 
as it boils remove from the fire and serve at once. 

Clam Soup. 

Open fifty small round, raw clams; put the clams, without the black, 
into a chopping bowl and chop very fine; put them into a saucepan with 
the liquor and a cup of water; let them stew slowly for an hour; let one 
quart of milk come to a boil, adding butter the size of an egg, and pepper 
to taste; roll four crackers and add to the clams a few minutes before 
taking up. Put the clams into a tureen, then add the milk before sending 
to the table 
Rhode Island Brown Bread. 

Three cups of corn meal, two cups of rye meal, one teaspoonful of salt, 
two heaping tablespoonfuls of molasses; mix with water or milk soft 
enough to pour in a pan; bake slowly three hours or steam two hours 
and bake one. 


Rolls (very nice), 

One pint of milk, three large tablespoonfuls (use large cooking spoon 
to measure) of shortening, two of butter and one of lard, one teacupful of 
good yeast, a little salt, two teaspoonfuls of sugar if you like; put the 
shortening in the milk and scald; when the milk is perfectly cold, make 
the dough; when light, cut down with a knife; let it rise again; repeat 
this several times, then make into rolls and put in the pans and let them 
get very light before baking. These are generally made over night. Use 
flour. 

Prune Pudding (very nice). 

Three-quarters of a pound of prunes stewed and sweetened; remove 
the pits, cutting up the prunes somewhat; beat the whites of four eggs 
on a large platter and gradually add to them the prunes when cold, beat- 
ing continually; turn into a pudding dish and bake about twenty min- 


utes; beat stiff a teacup of cream, sweetened, and spread over the pud- | 


ding when cold. 


Creamed Oysters. 

Half cook a quart of oysters in their own liquor; drain and return the 
liquor to the fire; in another saucepan cook thoroughly a piece of butter 
size of an egg and two tablespoonfuls of flour and then stir into the liquor, 
seasoning with salt and cayenne pepper; lastly, add a cup of thick cream. 
The oysters may either be served on buttered toast with the mixture 
poured over, or put in a dish with the mixture, sprinkled on top with 
cracker crumbs and browned quickly in the oven. 

Scalloped Oysters. 

Butter the dish and sprinkle on the bottom a layer of bread crumbs; 
cover this with oysters and put bits of butter on the oysters and season 
as you like; then a layer of bread crumbs and oysters till the dish is 
filled, having the bread crumbs, seasoning and butter on the top; half a 
cupful of cream or milk to moisten improves them. Always use stale 
bread crumbs rather than cracker crumbs, as it will be found much nicer, 
and use them rather sparingly. 


Potato Salad with Celery. 

Six or eight cold boiled potatoes, one-third the same bulk of celery, one 
egg, one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful powdered sugar, one-half 
teaspoonful of white pepper, one scant teaspoonful of dry mustard, two 
tablespoonfuls salad oil, four of vinegar; stir salt, sugar, pepper and 
mustard into the beaten yolk of the egg; add the oil a little at a time, 
then the vinegar, lastly the beaten white ; cut the potatoes and celery into 
small bits, mix and pour the dressing over them, Garnish with parsley 
or celery tops. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Egg Salad. 

Six hard beiled eggs, a small bunch of parsley cut fine, or one-half 
teaspoonful celery seed ; chop the whites and yolks separately, then mix 
with this dressing: Yolk of one egg; stir in oil till it is thick; add onc- 
half teaspoonful of dry mustard, one teaspoonful vinegar, little salt. 
Lebster Dressing, without Oil. 

One teaspoonful mustard, half teaspoonful each of salt, sugar and blac! 
pepper dissolved in a little cold water, eleven tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
three of melted butter, two well beaten eggs; stir all together and boi 
until it becomes smooth. 


Quick Muffins. 

One pint of flour, one teacupful of milk, one egg, one tablespoonfu! 
of white sugar, one teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar and i 
little salt. 

Baked Omelet. 

Four eggs; beat the yolks separately and add two-thirds of a cup of hot 
milk and a bit of butter, a tablespoonful of flour, salt and pepper to 
taste; beat the whites to a stiff froth, and add them last. Bake in a but- 
tered dish a few minutes until it is a nice brown. 

Macaroni and Tomato. 

If you wish to prepare a quart dish for your table, fill your dish about 
a third full of macaroni; put it in a saucepan and cover with plenty of 
boiling water to allow for swelling, and boil twenty minutes to half an 
hour; it must be soft but quite whole; drain off all the water; stir in a 
piece of butter the size of a small egg and a small cup of grated cheese, 
and place in your dish; strain over it a quart of well stewed tomatoes 
while hot and bake half an hour, or until brown; salt and season tomatoes 
to taste before adding to macaroni. 


Angel Cake. 

Whites of eleven eggs beaten very light, one and a half tumblers sifted 
granulated sugar, one tumbler of flour sifted five times, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla, one teaspoonful cream of tartar; mix cream tartar with flour and 
sift again; beat whites of eggs into sugar, then the flour very gently and 
last the vanilla; do not stop beating until it goes in the pan; bake in 
moderate oven and when done turn the pan upside down until cool, then 
loosen the edges. Do not grease the pan. Bake in sponge cake tins. 


White Fruit Cake. 

Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, whites of two eggs, two cups of 
milk, two teaspoonfuls of soda, four teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, four 
cups of flour, one pound of fruit. Stir the butter, sugar and eggs all to- 
gether, put soda in the milk and sift cream of tartar in the flour. 


Chicken Croquettes. 

Cut the meat from two cold boiled chickens; chop it very fine, then 
put into a saucepan with one small cupful of the chicken broth; beat 
through, stirring it carefully; when hot add two well beaten eggs, stir 
them in and then remove from the fire at once; season with salt and pep- 
per and a little mace if liked; when cold, mould with the hands into little 
balls, roll in egg, then in powdered cracker crumbs, and fry in boiling 
lard; garnish with parsley. This will make about one dozen and a half. 


Frizzled Beef. 

Shave dried beef enough to fill a small bowl, very fine, not in slices, 
but in thin chips; take warm water (not hot) and wash the salt from it; 
if it is too salt, pour off the water and mix thoroughly with the wet meat 
a heaping tablespoonful of flour; add a cup of cream and simmer until it 
is thick, but 07 xo account let it boii. If you have no cream, take a cup of 
milk and butter the size of an egg. 
Baked Hash. ; 

Take any kind of cold meat and chop fine with a little cold ham or salt 
pork; mix in one or two eggs and a little butter and season with salt and 
pepper; with this, mix bread or rusk crumbs, moisten a very little and 
bake like a pudding. 

To use Cold Veal. 

Take of cold veal one part, two parts cold boiled potato, both cut in 
little pieces; put some cream or milk in stew pan with piece of butter, 
salt and pepper and let it boil up, then put in veal and potato and stew a 
few minutes; drop in bits of green parsley. This is equally nice for cold 
chicken. 

Indian Meal Cakes. 

To one pint of boiling milk stir in one coffee cupful of white Indian 
meal; when cool add three eggs beaten separately, little salt; bake in 
small cups. 

Lemon Custard Pie. 

One lemon, one cupful of sugar, one of milk, one tablespoonful of 
flour, three eggs; grate rind of lemon; squeeze juice on sugar and flour 
mixed together; beat the yolks thoroughly and put in the milk, then mix 
all together and bake with a thin crust at the bottom. leat the whites of 
the eggs with a little sugar, put over the top and brown slightly. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


Ho.tyokeE, Mass., AND New York City, MAy 2, 1885. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

Contributions on all subjects of interest and value to Housekeepers are solicited, 
and when used will be liberally paid for. 

Particular attention is directed to our offer of awards of $500 for the best writing 
on special subjects, as described on page 24 of this issue. 

Postage stamps should accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of ¢heir MSS., if not accepted. 

This issue of Goop HousEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 
the contributions of Miss MARIA PaRLOA, all rights in these being especially 
reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be. written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 

With the plain, yet pleasant looking, easily signaled and readily 
comprehended flag of “‘ Goop HOUSEKEEPING” at its mast head, a 
new candidate for public favor and—hoped for—private fortune, is 
herewith launched on the uncertain sea of human endeavor. The 
enterprise is the outcome of grave thought, of much careful con- 
sideration, and is undertaken with the well fixed conviction that it 
has a mission of its own to fulfill, compounded of about equal 
proportions of public duty and private interest. 

Our homes are what we make them—good, bad or indifferent— 
and their precepts and practices are necessarily more or less sharply 
defined, intensified and demonstrated in our own individual lives. 
They are the fortresses from which the battles of life are really 
fought—the embrasures from which are fired “ the shot heard round 
the world,” with more telling effect for weal or woe than any other 
worldly actions known to humanity. 

Good housekeeping makes good homes, speaking after the man- 
ner of men. Tolerably good housekeeping makes tolerably—and 
never more than tolerably—good homes. Poor housekeeping pro- 
duces only poor homes. Grapes are never gathered from thorns, 
nor figs from thistles, along the highways and byways of mankind’s 
domestic heritage. 

When our homes are strongly and firmly built on good founda- 
tions, finished carefully, furnished completely, provisioned fully 
and well maintained throughout, the best possible means are pro- 
vided for a successful resistance of any siege that may be set up 
against them, from whatever source_it may come, and for meeting 
with a bold front any untoward emergency that may arise in any 
of the varied walks of life. 

The long lines of the irregularly drawn up armies which file into 
the business marts of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and thousands of places of lesser 
population, each week day morning of the year, and file back again 
at night, in turn, obtain their daily strength and life-blood, the am- 
munition for fighting each day’s battle—without which their field 
guns would be feeble if not powerless—at their homes. 

Nor do these populous towns stand alone in this regard. The 
residents of the hill towns of New England, of the fertile fields of 
the sunny South, and of the broad prairies of the great West, each, 
according to their own manners and customs, exhibit the same 
features of worldly action to a greater or less degree. From these 
also go out and return, at rise and set of sun, millions, yea, many 
millions of the human race, to fight for dear life daily, and for those 
who are dearer even than life itself. How desirable, nay, how 
vitally important, then, that these vast armies of men and women 
and children should endeavor, by every known means or attainable 
methods, to make their homes those of economy, comfort and good 
cheer, fully abreast with the foremost spirit of the age in which 
they live, in all the details that help to make life worth the living. 

To produce and perpetuate perfection—or as near unto perfec- 
tion as may be attained in the Houschc!d—is the purpose and 


THEN AND NOW. 

Considering the terrible consequences of the indifferent success 
which our first parents had in their initial attempts at housekeep- 
ing, we may well look upon any efforts that have been, are being, 
or may be made, for the amelioration of the condition of mankind’s 
household ways as sufficiently laudable and praiseworthy to be 
commenced and well sustained. 

Brought down to a fine point, the great sin for which mankind 
has seriously suffered—if we are correctly informed—had its origin 
in poor housekeeping. Adam ate what did not agree with him, 
apparently not caring to investigate and satisfy himself whether 
the apple was well cooked or cooked at all, even, while Eve, who 
knew better all the time, insisted that it was just what he needed 
for his stomach’s sake, notwithstanding the announcement by the 
Creator of the universe that that particular specimen of fruit was 
not good for food, and that, if cating of it were persisted in, there 
would be trouble in the human family. And there has been. 

Whether this sad outcome of the incipient efforts of our first 
parents in housekeeping was the result of incapacity or indifference 
on the part of the Mother of all Living history fails to fully en- 
lighten us, but the sad consequences long since established the 
fact that she was not a judicious housekeeper. Notwithstanding, 
however, this frightful example we have in this first “act of dis- 
obedience,” many of her daughters, even to the present day, have 
failed to profit as they might by the historical accounts of that little 
family circumstance. Zhe trail of the serpent is still to be found 
in millions of our homes, where its presence is the greatest foe to 
the peace and happiness of domestic life known to mankind— 
POOR HOUSEKEEPING. 

Apples, only fair to look upon and unfit for food, and fig leaves 
hastily sewed together for raiment, it is true, have long since gone 
out of date, but the spirit of that being and doing has always been, 
and still is, too often practically represented in the daily ministra- 
tions of the world’s households. To aid in the good work of 
exorcising such spirits will be the aim and effort of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING, at all times and in all ways, that may be found practical 
or even possible. 


A BUREAU OF DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 


In none of the prominent ways of life has there been more pro- 
nounced advancement and achievement than in the Department of 
the Interior—so to speak—the Bureau of Domestic Affairs, and in 
none other is there such pressing need and loud call, at the present 
day, for still more marked progress and improvement. For the 
purpose of furnishing, as far as may be, a ready means for the 
popular discussion of subjects looking to the maintenance of estab- 
lishing the latter proposition, GooD HOUSEKEEPING proposes to 
make its pages missionary fields for active operations, and to the 
end that they may be made fruitful of good works, we ask for the 
earnest and practical co-operation of every good housekeeper 
among the “homes of the world,”—of every housekeeper who has 
useful knowledge to impart, suggestive thoughts to express, or a 
good idea to make known, which, in being made known, may 
become a public benefit and blessing. 

Our columns will always be kept open for the reception of good 
thoughts, good ideas, good or bad experiences and results, had 
from every housewife, or housekeeper, who can write sensibly and 
intelligently of their own trials and triumphs, successes or failures, 
that those who read these pages may profit thereby. 

With the hearty co-operation of experienced and inexperienced, 
successful and unsuccessful “ Mothers at Home,” Goop HOUSE- 
KEEPING may be made valuable to all households. In no way can 
the home life of our time be made brighter and better than by hav- 
ing for practical exemplification a free interchange of thoughts and 
ideas, of experiences and conclusions, and discussions of the prac- 
tical workings of domestic life. For the publication of such we 
shall give ample space. To this end we shall institute a depart- 
ment with the title of “ A Bureau of Domestic Affairs,” for which we 
solicit contributions from any and every one who may have anything 
valuable to offer, and whenever the spirit moves them to offer it. 

The drawers of this Bureau will open easily for the receipt of 
everything that may come to them—good, bad and indifferent—and 
the winnowing of the wheat from the chaff will be done with tender 
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care and kind consideration. 
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HANDMAIDS OF DYSPEPSIA AND DEATH. 

As plenteous 

“ As the sands of the sea, where the tides ebb and flow; 

As the leaves of the forest, the flakes of the snow; 

As the stars of the sky, swiftly speeding through space, 

Their trackless way lighting with glory and grace, 

In millions as countless as the footprints of men,” * * * 
are the Household Recipes of the present day. Almost every 
housewife has her cook book or books, or, if not this, her scrap 
book of recipes of her own invention, or copied from her neighbors’ 
books of similar character, or, yet again, from some fugitive cook 
book or stray newspaper. 

In short, it is but truth to say that our cooking is quite generally 
done “by the book.” But, such books as some of them are! The 
crudeness with which they are prepared, the lack of common sense, 
even, that many of them display is frightful to contemplate; and 
when we come to consider the fact that these are “law and gospel” 
in multitudes of kitchens, we cease to marvel at the rapid pace with 
which dyspepsia walks abroad, to wonder that “ good digestion waits 
on appetite ” no longer, or to accept as true the statement that ia- 
digestion numbers more victims than pistols, powder and bullets. 

There are, it is true, a few good cook books, but they are sand- 
wiched in so closely with such as are good for nothing and only 
“made to sell,” that it is indeed hard to sift the wheat from the 
chaff, to separate the gold from the dross, and to draw the line well 
between the Simon pure and the poor—and very poor, at that. 

And again, Miss Parloa, whose books are of the Simon pure 
variety,—by the way, every recipe which she prints having been 
thoroughly tested by her own hands,—says, with much truth and 
soberness, that the best of recipes can never bear good fruit when 
brains are left entirely out of the mixtures. These, of an average 
quality, at least, are necessary to the bringing forth of good results 
in about equal proportions of judgment, consideration and care. 
One housewife or cook will make most excellent bread from the 
same materials or “ingredients” that another will produce the 
same article from that is “not fit to eat.” And so on, down through 
the whole detailed list of items in the cooking calendar. 

A recipe is often considered as worthless when it is really excel- 
lent, the only fault being, in reality, in the manipulation. One 
weighs and measures carefully and another carelessly, the result 
being that one drowns out all the virtues of the “thing full” cf 
this with the overpowering measurement or the short weight cf her 
“thing full” of that. The’ wide range in size of spoons and tca- 
cups is also a great drawback to the correct rendering of recipes ia 
practical operation. A tea-cup may almost be said to range in 
capacity from that cf a thimble to that of a bowl, and a “ flowing 
bowl ”—overflowing, at that. Spoons also vary, but not so radically 
as do tea-cups. This article of household use, however, has so wide 
a variation in size that, in compounding recipes by the “ spoonful,” 
great care and much judgment are necessary. Eggs, too, vary in 
size and quality, there being as radical a difference in the flavor of 
eggs as there is in potatoes, and equally so as to richness in differ- 
ent pieces of meat. And then, too, when we read—as we do while 
these lines are being written—that “eggs are quoted in Montana 
at ten cents each, in Georgia at ten cents a dozen,” it makes some 
difference whether one is using eggs in Montana or Georgia. 

A good cook and a good cook book make a good combination, 
resulting in good cooking, but from the combined efforts of a good 
cook and a poor cook book, or a good cook book and a poor cook, 
“Good Lord deliver us.” Could there be a statute passed against 
hodge-podge or worthless recipes being published, and another 
against carelessness in handling them, as tiere is already one 
against carelessness in the handling of firearms, we should be able 
to keep dyspepsia and indigestion at bay much more successfully 
than we nowdo. But as there is little prospect of making such 
laws a job in the way of money-making, there is as little prospect 
of getting them enacted, so we must fall back on the next best 
thing, and that best thing is honesty in the editing of cook books 
and intelligence among those who make them test books in cooking. 
Goop HOUuSEKFEPING will do its best to help the good cause along 
in both these departments of kitchen economy. “Too many cooks” 
need not necessarily “spoil the broth,” however many there may 
be of them, if the materials used are “honest Indian,” and if they 
will all season with knowledge, experience, judgment and care. 


BRIEF EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Should this copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING fail to interest the 
person to whom it is sent, we should be pleased if the party receiv- 
ing it would pass it over to some neighbor or send it to some friend 
who would read it appreciatively. 

Good housckecping is one of the most prominent stones of 
the foundation upon which the temples of worldly life may be 
securely builded and permanently maintained—“a precious corner 
stone ” of priceless and inestimable value—and it is our purpose to 
make our Goop HOUSEKEEPING “a precious corner stone, a sure 
foundation,” for building unto perfection as far as good housekeep- 
ing may have effect upon the Homes of the World. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING does not know so much about housekeep- 
ing, either good or bad, but that it would be glad to know more for 
the benefit of the world at large. To the end that we may know 
all about it, as soon as possible, we beg to say briefly, yet forcibly, 
that all recital embodying suggestion, experience, counsel or com- 
ment of valuc is solicited, and all such found worthy of print will 
be liberally paid for. Address, Editors, Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Holyoke, Mass. 


In order that opportunity may be given for a careful examination 
of the initial number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING; that our contribu- 
tors may be better prepared to work in harmony with our editorial 
purpose; that our canvassers may take possession of their respec- 
tive ficlds, systematically and efficiently, and that advertisers may 
be permitted to satisfy themselves cf its value as an advertising 
medium, we sha!l date our next issue May 30, and issue it early in 
the week of that date. After that the issue will be made regularly 
Every Other Saturday. 


It would be fair to presume, from the large volume of contribu- 
tions that we have already received, that the popular notion of 
good housekeeping is that it consists in good cooking. While 
good cooking goes a long way in that direction, it falls far short of 
reaching the desired goal of a household heaven upon earth, and 
Goop HovusEKEEPING will demonstrate, in due time, the solemn 
fact, which is, however, only solemn in being a fact, that there are 
other lessons to be learned, other duties to be performed, and other 
achievements to be attained in household life of as much, if not 
of greater importance to “The Higher Life of the Household” 
than cooking. 


“GET THE BEST.” 
AWARDS OF $500 
For SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


When the publishers cf Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary got ‘*‘ Webster” they 
got “the Best,” and said so. In our special field we propose to get the same 
thing, and—to say so; and to the end that we may be able to “Get the Best” for 
our readers in the way cf practical every-day housekeeping, we offer awards, aggre- 
gating $500, for contributicns on vital housekeeping subjects as follows : 


$250.00 
For a Series of Six Papers, of some two thousand words each, on ** How to 
fat, Drink and Sleep as Christians Should.” 


$200.00 
For a similar Series, in division and length, on ** Mistress Work and 
Maid Work—Which is Mistress and Which is the Ser- 
want?’ In short, “ The Servant Girl Question” reviewed and brought down 


to date. 
$50.00 


For a Paper, without regard to length, on ** Bread: How to Make it 
Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Health- 
fully.” 

The MSS. for these papers must be received at the office of GoopD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING on or before Wednesday, July rst, 1885. The MSS. for publication should be 
addressed to the Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, and be accompanied by the 
name of the writer, enclosed in a separate envelope, the seal of which last enclosure 
will remain unbroken until after the examination ef the contributed papers and the 
awards have been decided upon. 
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HOUSEKEEPING 


A FamiLy JouRNAL. 


(,00D 


Conducted in the Interests of The Higher Life of the Household. 


ISSUED EVERY’ OTHER WEEK, 
CLARK W. GRYAN & Co., 


R 
. H. SACKETT, 
PUBLISHERS. 


D 
W. R. Bryan. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
111 BROADWAY, Trinity BurLpiInG, Rooms 135 and 137. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holycke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


HOLYOKE, MAss. - - NEw YorK Clty, 


MAY 2, 1885. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is published in magazine form, containing never less than 
32 pages, on a page of nine by twelve inches, convenicnt at once for easy reading, 
for a place cn the center table, and for binding. 

Every subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one cf the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

It will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, post-paid at the rate 
of $2.50 per year ; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four months. Single Copies 
Ten Cents. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


OUR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FAMILY. 
Wuat SoME OF THEM HAVE DONE AND WILL CONTINUE TO Do. 


Housekeeping, whether good or bad, is confessedly a realm where 
women rule and reign; but no housekeeping is so good—so perfect as 


” 


where “ women-folks” and ‘“men-folks” live and labor harmoniously 
together. Eve prepared food and made clothes, while Adam worked in 
the Garden. Had she been content to get on without eating forbidden 
fruit, and ignoring the first sanitary law of the universe, and had 4e had 
the courage of conviction, it is fair to presume that the world might 
to-day have been one vast “‘ Garden of Eden.” 

With the purpose of recognizing and obeying the laws of nature that 
tend to health and long life, of enhancing the value of the many comforts 
and conveniences that lie along the pathway of humanity—to be gathered 
up as we will—of improving and perfecting our physical moral and 
mental conditions, we have drawn up around our Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
family table a Cabinet of carefully selected counselors and assistants— 
‘‘women-folks”’ and ‘*men-folks’’—of experience, culture and wisdom, 
with clear heads, intelligent minds and industrious hands, and renowned 
as close thinkers or comprehensive writers on subjects pertaining to the 
ethics of household life. Of these, 

Marion Harland, pre-eminent as an author of healthy fiction, and with an 
established reputation as an authority on the practical in Home Life, will contribute 
on miscellaneous subjects pertinent to the title and scope of our journal. Her first 
paper will be a sketch of the “* Literary Elements of Home Life.” 

Miss Maria Parloa, of well-earned, world-wide fame as the conductor of 
ene of the best of the many valuable American Cooking Schools, the author of 
several Cook Books of great popularity, and one of the most prominent and prac- 
tical women of the times in her specialties, will furnish for each issue interesting 
papers covering Bills of Fare, Suggestions as to what the Markets Afford, How to 
Obtain Kitchen Supplies, and What to do with Them when Obtained, Original 
Copyrighted Receipts, etc. 


The first chapters of a Serial Story from the pen of Mrs. Rose Terry 
Cooke, one of the most fascinating and practical writers of the day, vividly pre- 


senting the Sunshine and Shadow of Domestic Life, will bear the title of “Tom 
and Sally : How they Loved and Lived a Life Worth the Living.” 

Miss Mary E. Dewey, whose charming biography of the late Catherine 
Sedgwick, and of the late Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, her father, in connection with 
the eminent success with which she formerly conducted a Young Ladies’ School, 
at Sheffic!d, Mass., have won for her an excellent reputation both as a teacher and 
writer, will contribute frequently, writing on the Practical in Housekeeping and 
the Amenities of the Home Circle. 

Miss M. S. Devereux, superintendent of the Boston Industrial School, 
at Boston Highlands, will prepare a comprehensive resumé of the doings of the 
celebrated Boston Cooking School, and furnish other contributions. 

Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, cf enviable fame as ene of the trinity of noted 
authors who made their exérce into the literary world from Derkshire’s far-famed 
“Sky Farm,” will furnish a serics cf papers on ‘Company Dinners.” 

Mrs. Helen M. Poole, cf large experience in Household Art Affairs, will 
write on “‘ Household Decoration.” 

Mrs. Georgiana H. S. Hull, with excellent facilities for observation and 
capabilities for writing cf Family Fashions and Farcics, will write authoritatively 
cn “ The Fashions.” 

Miss Lucretia P. Hale, whose famous “ Peterkin Papers” have demon- 
strated how interestingly she writes of the ludicrous in home life, will favor our 
readers with some cf her pleasant sketches at an early day. 

Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, whose success as the editor of Good Cheer has 
been phenomenal, and who has few equals as a versatile writer for the press, will 
tell us of some of her interesting life experiences. 

Mrs. Mary C. Hungerford, whose name is a pleasant household word 
in the families of our day as a writer of helpful every-day papers, will write of 
Ilousehold Economies. 

Miss Anna L. Dawes, one of the most promising of our younger writers 
on Household Affairs will contribute, more or less extensively. 

Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, author cf “ Women, Plumbers and Doctors,” will 
write of Housekeepers’ Clubs. 

Miss Dora Read Goodale, the younger of the ‘‘ Goodale Sisters,” will 
be heard from, with some of her choicest Gems of Poesy. 


SOME OF THE “ MEN-FOLKs.” 

Mr. E. C. Gardner, author of “‘ Homes and How to Make Them,” ‘* The 
House that Jill Built,” etc., and the editor of —THe BuILpER,— commences in 
our first issue a handsomely illustrated Serial, entitled “‘ Model Homes for Model 
Housekeeping.” 

Milton Bradley, the inventor of many of the best Household Games extant, 
and the publisher of a valuable Kindergarten Educational Scries, writes on Ilouse- 
hold Relaxation, and will have the oversight of a Home Amusement Department. 

Dr. F. M. Hexamer, a recognized authority on Gardening, whether for 
Pleasure or Profit, and the accomplished editor cf the American Garden, will 
contribute a Series of Papers on the Blessed Influence of Flowers in the House- 
hold, with Practical Instructions for their Cultivation and Training. 


Mr. W. Paul Gerhard, a practical sanitary and civil engineer, and author 
of such valuable works as his ‘ House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing,” “ Ilints 
on the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings,” ctc., has in course of preparation 
for Goop HouSsEKEEPING a series of illustrated papers on ‘* Domestic Sanitary 
Appliances.” 

A valuable series of papers is also being prepared by an anonymous writer, to be 
entitled “‘ Social Salad, with Home-made Dressing.’’ This series is supposed to 
be prepared either by the author of ‘*The Bread Winners” or ‘* The Money 
Makers ””—or, some one else. 

We have also pending negotiations with Competent Writers representing the 
Sick Room, Care and Treatment of Children, and General Sanitary Features. 
Also Practical Writers on Furnishing, Decorating, Heating, Lighting and House- 
hold Miscellaneous Economics. 

Tested Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare from able and experi- 
enced Housewives and Cooks will have prominent place, as well as Instructive 
Articles on Dining-room Delectation ; and the Kitchen will have aid and comfort 
from several writers of eminence and ability as to Kitchen Management, having in 
view its Wastes and Economies. 

We are also promised papers, from time to time, from writers of both sexes who 
are competent to speak of Home Hospitality, and to edify and instruct as to the 


| Proprieties of Life in the matter of Home Entertainment, some of whom prefer 


that their names should not be made public. 
The best material to be gathered from a generous reading of books, treating upon 
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OUSEKEEPDING. 
Goop KEEPING 


the subject of Domestic Life, will have place at frequent intervals, as space and | 


opportunity may offer. A careful gathering of the many good things having refer- 
ence to Housekeeping Affairs, that may be found floating on the great sea of 
newspaperdom, will also be made for each issue. 
SOME OF THE SuByEcts THAT WILL Br DiscussED EDITORIALLY OR 
By Our CONTRIBUTORS. 

Good Breeding at Home. 

Riches and Rudeness, 

Poverty and Politeness. 

Household Bores. 

Heroism in Domestic Life. 

Helps and Hindrances by the ‘** Men Folks.”’ 

Parental Care and Affection. 

Household Borrowing and Lending. 

Economy of the Rag Bag. 

Household Accounts. 

The Artistic in Housekeeping. 

The Practical in Housekeeping. 

The Theoretical in Housekeeping. 

Good Things to Wear, 

Good Things to Eat, 

Good Things to Look at, 

Good Homes to Live in, 

**Tea Fights.”’ 

The Battle of Life Fought at the Fireside. 

Among The Embers of the Evening Fire. 

The Staff of Life—How best to lean upon it. 

Gift Giving, its Uses and Abuses. 

Tea Table Talk. 

Housekeeping in the Olden Time. 

Adulteration of Food. 

Economy in House Furnishing. 

Bread-Winners and Bread-Makers. 

With scores of other equally interesting and valuable 
**Home Topics.” 

With such assistance Goop HOUSEKEEPING will endeavor to make Good House- 


A Series. 


keepers out of poor ones, and to make still better ones out of those already counted 
as good. 


OPENING THE BOOKS. 


We were not allowed to open the business books of Good 
Housekeeping in the customary way. They were forced open. 
The Springfield Repudlican of March 13, mentioned Goop House- 
KEEPING as forthcoming, and before nine o’clock on the morning of 
that day, Mr. George F. Barden of Vineland, New Jersey, and 
connected with the L. L. Brown Paper Co. of Adams, Mass., walked 
into our office and announced that he wanted to subscribe for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. With all due modesty of demeanor—proverbial 
with us—we replied that we had, as yet, no paper to subscribe for, 
no date fixed for the appearance of the first number, and no books 
opened. But he would subscribe in spite of us, and his name was 
entered fora subscription. Before ten o’clock of the saine day, Mr. 
Joseph C. Parsons, for Mrs. Parsons, had passed in his money for 
a year’s subscription, and before noon two others had followed suit 
in person, and one more came by telephone. Then Springfield 
took up the good work and added some of her best names to the 
list. Connecticut followed after, and the ball went rolling round 
the world until on the morning of April roth, California came in on 
the home stretch handsomely, although we were still ten days away 
from the issue of the initial number, with engravers, printers, and 
going and coming proof sheets filling up all the intervening space. 

A strong flow of kind words of encouragement and commenda- 
tion, from press and people, also began to set in very early after 
the limited announcement of the enterprise was made. 

The New York 7yzbune said :— 

“The field is broad and entertaining, for it includes Model Houses, 
their Furnishings, Decorations and Management; Marketing and Cook- 
ing, Household Sanitation, the Exigencies of Sickness and Accident, the 
demands of Hospitality, and all the Amusements and Amenities of Home 
Life. The publishers have secured the services of some of the best 
writers on these topics and all who know them and of their Paper World, 
and other prosperous publications will expect them to suceeed in this 
new enterprise,” 


The Springfield Republican :— 

“Clark W. Bryan & Co.’s latest venture, an Illustrated Semi-Monthly 
Ifome Journal, with the tithe Goobp HOUSEKEEPING, promises to be 
one of their best and most ambitious publications.” 

The Springfield :-— 

“The publishers have the very praiseworthy ambition to make good 
housekeepers out of poor ones, and to make good ones still better, and 
we wish them the fullest realization of that worthy ideal.” 

The Springfield Homestead :-— 

“Not content with publishing the best trade paper in the world, 
Messrs. Clark W. Bryan & Co. are out with a prospectus of a new mag- 
azine, Goob HOUSEKEEPING, whose scope is happily indicated by its title. 
It is to be a semi-monthly of 32 pages, and that it will be a first class peri- 
odical goes without saying.” 

The American Garden :-— 

“Goop HouseKEEPING * * * * a felicitous title, a worthy aim, 
skilled conductors, able writers, perfect printing: with all these in union 
an appreciative public will surely be found.” 

The Berkshire County Zag/e :— 

“ Judging from the list of writers already secured to contribute, and the 
ability of this well-known house for good printing, GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
will be a publication worthy the mission to which it is devcied.”’ 

The Holyoke //era/d :-— 

“Clark W. Bryan & Co., whose many handsome publications have 
made them widely known in the industrial world, have now entered a new 
field in the publication of Goop HousEKEEPING, an Illustrated Semi- 
Monthly Magazine, filled with contributions from the pens of some of the 
best known writers on household topics. Itshould at once obtain a large 
circulation.” 


The Chicago American Artizan :— 

“Clark W. Bryan & Co., Holyoke, Mass., will soon issue the first 
number of a new periodical, to be called Goop HousEKEEPING. The 
best special writers on household topics have been engaged to write for 
the new journal. Good housekeeping touches life at vital points and 
when you stop to think of it, the field which such a journal may legiti- 
mately cultivate is both extensive snd comprehensive. We are glad tu 
know that such a periodical is to be published and that it will be of a high 
character.” 

The Milford ( Mass.) Gazette : 

“Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the name of a new Semi-Monthly Magazine 
to be started by Clark W. Bryan & Co., of Holyoke. * * * It will 
contain 32 pages or more, and the name of the publishers is a guarantee 
of its typographical excellence. Its appearance will be awaited with con- 
siderable interest.” 

The Kingston Daily Freeman :-— 

**Goop HousEKEEPING is the name of a new Semi-Monthly Illustrated 
Family Journal soon to be issued by Clark W. Bryan & Co., of Holyoke, 
Mass., to be devoted to the better interests of Home Life. The senior 
publisher never connected himself with any publication that did not turn 
out first-class, as his issue of THE PAPER WoRLD, one of the very best 
Monthlies extant in the paper trade will testify. His long connection 
with the newspaper and magazine press and his eminent literary and 
practical taste fits him for the publication of such a work. There is no 
doubt whatever, that he will make GoopD HOUSEKEEPING an entertaining 
journal of marked ability.” 

A few personal comments. 

A prominent manufacturer of Brattleboro, Vt., writes :— 

‘“*T have have read your advance sheet sent out, and am much pleased 
with it. You have the best field for Goop HousEKEEPING possible. I 
want it in my family and I want all my friends to have it.” 

A prosperous merchant of New York City writes :— 

‘**T took the sample pages home to my wife, who never looks at anything 
of the kind, but as sconas she saw them she said she must have the paper.”’ 

He also adds that several of his friends came in and when they 
saw them, every one said they wanted the paper. 


The president and active manager of one of the most prominent 
and successful commercial establishments of New York City 
writes :— 

“Goop HousekKEEPING will claim the attention of all good house- 
keepers and it will make its own field wherever you send it.” 

The President of a leading Manufacturing Company of St. Louis, 
adds to a business letter the following: 

“T have the announcement of your new paper, GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, 
and wish to express my approval of it. I think there is plenty of room 
for such a journal, and to judge from the list of contributors you will 
make it a good one.” 
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HOUSEKEEPING ‘SUBSCRIPTION. PREMIUM LIST. 
SEVENTEEN VALUABLE PREMIUMS, 


FROM A 


HANDY HOUSEHOLD BOOK 


TO 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


(coop HOUSEKEEPING will be published Every Other Week, each 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 

The subscription Rates will be $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 

L-very full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will reccive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable books, as the person subscribing may select—the books 
to be sent by mail, post free. 

[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.] 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 
I. 

« ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley Dare) ; 
348 pages, Illuminated Cloth binding. ConrENTs: Howto Make House- 
work Easier, The Night Beforehand, A Good Breakfast, A Lady’s Ac- 
count Books, The Bill of Waste, Two Teakcttles, A Comfortable Kitchen, 
To Clean and to Keep Clean, In My Lady’s Chamber, Summer Comfort, 
Blue Monday, Starching and Ironing, Over the Mending Basket, Food 
and Drink, A Screw Loose, When Company Comes, Making the Best 
of Things, Shopping, Sickness in the House, In the Storeroom, Planning 
and Packing, A Dress Rehearsal, Church Picnics, Helps that are Helps. 

2. 

Marion Harland’s ‘‘ COOKING FOR BEGINNERS,” 150 pages, with blank 
leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, interesting points 
in matters pertaining to cookery, etc., Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
TENTS:—1. Home-made Yeast and the First Loaf; 2. Bread Sponge and 
Breakfast Bread; 3. Breakfast Breads; 4. Other Breakfast Breads; 5. 
Eggs; 6. Broiled Meats; 7. Fried Meats; 8. What to do with Left-overs; 
g. Other Dinner Dishes; 10. Meats; 11. Vegetables; 12. Desserts; 13. 
Cake-making; 14. Jellies, Cream, and other Fancy Dishes for Tea and 
Luncheon, or Supper Parties. 

3- 

“TWENTY-SIX Hours a Day,” by Mary Blake; 212 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. Conrents:—I. Twenty-six Hours a Day, How to get 
Them, How to use Them, Why we want Them. II. Letters toa Young 
Mother. First Series:—1. Baby’s Sleep; 2. Daby’s Food; 3. The Ques- 
tion of Discipline; 4. Hints on Education; 5. Cultivation of Literary 
Taste in Children. III. Letters toa Young Mother. Second Series :— 
1. Indoor Amusement; 2. Girls’ Dolls and Boys’ Collections; 3. Some 
Questions of Order, Sundry Occupations ; 4. Other People’s Birthdays. 
IV. A Mother’s Dream of Heaven. V. Howa Man takescare of his Baby. 


“DOMEsTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; 236 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. CoONTENTs, PART I:—Work and Culture in the House- 
hold. 1. Taking a View of the Situation; 2. One Cause of the Situation, 
A part of ** Woman’s Mission” Considered; 3. Culture Proved to be a 
Need of the Child-trainer; 4. The other part of ‘‘ Woman’s Mission;” 
5. Other Causes Considered; 6. Reasons for a Change ; 7. A Way Out; 
8. Suggestions for Lecture Topics; 9. Wuys of Immediate Escape; ro. 
Means of Escape Already in Operation; 11. Supplementary. Parr II: 
—The Schoolmaster’s Trunk. 1. The Slaves of the Rolling-pin; 2. A 
Word to the “ Men-folks;” 3. Concerning Common Things; 4. The 
Sewing Circle—how it was started; 5. Notes taken at the Sewing Circle ; 
6. Pebbles or Diamonds; 7. Kindling Wood; 8. Mrs. McKinstry rises 
to Explain; 9. *f Turns ’em Off;” 10. A Look Ahead; 11. Fennel Payne 
and Adaline; 12. New Inventions Wanted; 13. A Talk in the School- 
house; 14. An Entertaining Meeting; 15. The Writer Faces his own 
Music. 


5- 

“Tue CorTraGE KITcHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, Illumir- 
ated and Embossed Cloth Binding. Contents :—General Subjects— 
Beverages, Blanc Mange, Bread, Cake, Corn-bread, Custards, Cheese- 
dishes, Eggs, Griddle-cakes, Fish, Fruits—stewed and baked, Jams and 
Marmalades, Jellies and Blanc Mange, Jellies (Fruit), Meat, Muffins, 
Picnic-dishes, Pickles, Porridges, Pastry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces for 
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Puddings, Soups, Vegetables. Familiar Talks—Country Boarding, Dish- 


washing, Flies, ‘ Kitchenly-kind,’’ Maid-of-all work, Meats, Soup and 
Stock pot, Table Manners. 
6. 


* ADVICE TU A WIFE AND MoTHER,”’ by Pye Henry Chavasse, M. D ; 
273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. CoNntreN?Ts :—Management of the 
Wife’s Health, Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Children, 
Their Clothing, Diet, Exercise, Sleep, Ailments, Amusements, Educa- 
tion, Second Dentition, Management of the Hair, Ho wehold Work for 
Girls, Choice of Profession or Trade, Teeth and Gums, Prevention of 
Disease, ete. 

“Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown, Treating of 
“Remnants” and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, I]luminated Paper 
Linding. Comments on Soups and 25 Recipes for Making them; 25 fur 
Preparing and Cooking Fish, 25 for Cooking Beef, 24 for Mutton and 
Lamb, 24 for Veal, zg for poultry, 17 for potatoes and 36 for Sundries. 
There are also a half dozen pages devoted to a description of some of the 
best “ Materials’ to be used in Cooking This book avd CAMP Cook- 
ERY,” by Miss Parloa, a little volume of 92 pages, in Cloth, treating of 
Outfits for Camping and Hints for Comfort, with Recipes for cooking 
Birds, Fish, Shell-Fish, Eggs, Meats, Vegetables, Bread, Puddings, 
Cake, Drinks, and for the Sick. 

8. 

“ First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKING,” 
by Maria VParloa; 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. CoNrTENTs:—I. 
Household Management. 1. The air we breathe ; 2. The House we Live 
in; 3. The Water we Use; 4. House Work; 5. The Human Body; 6. 
Physiological and Chemival Classification of Food; 7. Fish; 8. Vegeta. 
bles; 9. Fruits; 10. The Bread we Eat; 11. The Condiments, Spices 
and Flavors we Use; 12. Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Etc. II. Cookery. 
12 Lessons with remarks on Indigestion, Articles for Cooking-room, 
Miscellaneous Comment, and an army of additional receipts. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s CamMp COOKERY”? in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


With REMITTANCE OF $5.00. 
9. 

Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year either to one ort » sepa- 
rate addresses, as may be desired by the subscribers, and a copy of “ IcE 
CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 12mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. Conrenrs:—Ice Cream, Flavors, Fruit Jellies, 
Colors, Neapolitan Creams, Philadelphia Ice Creams, Frozen Custards, 
Water Ices, General Instructions, Delirante, Soufflés, Frozen Fruits, 
Frozen Puddings, Cake Recipes. : 

10. 

“Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND CooK- 
ING;’’ 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for ‘Comments and Crit- 
icism,”’ Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth Binding. CoONTENTs: 
—Marketing, Groceries, Care of Food, Kitchen Furnishing, Soups, Fish, 
Meats, Poultry and Game, Entrees, Salads, Meat and Fish Sauces, 
Force-meat and Garnishes, Vegetables, Pies and Puddings, Dessert, Cake, 
Preserving, Pickles and Ketchup, Potting, Breakfast and Tea, Economi- 
cal Dishes, Bread, Drinks, How to do Various Things, and Bills of Fare 
for all sorts of Meals. 

““COMMON SENSE IN THE IIoOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland; 546 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. ConrenTs:—Blanc Mange, Bread, 
Brandied Fruits, Butter, Cakes, Candy, Canned Fruits, Canned Vege- 
tables, Catsups, Company, Corn Bread, Creams, Custards, Drinks, Eggs, 
Familiar Talk, Fish, Fritters, Fruit (ripe) for Dessert, Game, Ginger- 
bread, Ices, Ice Cream, Iceing, Jellies, Meats, Milk, Nursery (the), Pan- 
cakes, Pickles, Pies, Preserves, Pork, Poultry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces 
for Fish and Meat, Sauces for Puddings, Servants, Sick Rooms (the), 
Shell Fish, Soap, Soups, Sundries, Tarts, Vegetables, Vinegars (flavored). 

12. 

“THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland; 712 pages, Sub- 
stantial Cloth Binding. Conrenrs:—Familiar Talk, by way of In- 
troduction; followed by a carefully prepared Dinner Bill of Fare for, 
every day of the year, supplemented by Recipes for preparing every, 
dish named in the daily Bills of Fare, with detailed instructions for the 
preparation of each dish; Bills of Fare for Company Dinners for each 
month of the year. The full Index contains some 250 different recipes for, 
Soups, 52 for Fish, 300 for Meats, Entrees, etc.; Vegetables, 230; Eggs, 
17; Cheese, 4; Salads, 35; Soups for Meat, 30; Pies, Tarts, etc., 35; 
Puddings, Puffs, etc., 100; Dumplings, Fritters, etc., 20; Pudding Sauces, 
10; Custards, Blanc Mange, Jelly, etc., 80; Cakes, 25; Fruit Desserts, 
20; Drink, 10. 


‘ 


“ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding, with an Introduction and a full dozen Familiar 
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Talks on the subjects of Breakfast, Croquettes, Haste or Waste, Gravy, 
Luncheon, What I Know about Egg-beaters, Whipped Cream, Concern- 
ing Allowances, Ripe Fruit, Tea, Parting Words, Practical—or Utopian ? 
There are also recipes by the score and more for the cooking of Eggs, 
Fish, Shell-Fish, Patés, Croquettes, Sweet-breads, Kidneys, Meats, in- 
cluding Poultry and Game, Gravies, Salads, for preparing Cheese, Pota- 
toes, Vegetables, Breakfast Rolls, Muffins, Tea-Cakes, etc.; Griddle 
Cakes, Puddings of various kinds, Fritters, Ripe Fruit, Cake of all kinds, 
Beverages, Flavoring Extracts, Preserved Fruits, Candies, etc. 

**Woman’s IIANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance Carey 
Harrison; large 12mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
TENTS :—Pakr I., EMbROIDERY—The Governing Rules of Decorative 
Art; Appropriateness and Color; Designs; Stitches, Ancient and Mod- 
ern; Textiles uscd for Embroidery; Transferring the Design; Gold in 
Textiles and Embroidery, Crewels, Silks, etc.; Frames; Fringes for 
Needlework; Applique; Outline Work; Treatment of Embroideries 
when finished; Drawn Work, old and new; Opus Araneum, or Spider- 
work; Cut-work or Point Coupé; Macramé Laces. Parr II., Brusu 
AND PiGMENT—China Painting, with Directions for Beginners; Water 
Colors on Silk or Satin; Fan Painting; Oil Colors on Silk or Satin; Oil 
Colors on Plush; Water Colors on Sateen; Painting on Coarse Lrown 
Paper; Water Colors on Linen; Painting on Tapestry; Painting on 
Menus; Painting on Gilded Canvas; Decorated Palettes; Menus and 
Dinner Cards; Etching on Linen; Panel Painting; Painting on Wood 
with Water Colors; Painted Tables. Parr IIL, Mopern Homes— 
Ilints for Decoration, Wood-Carving, Screens; Portiéres; The Mantel 
Shelf; Piano Decorations and Drapery; The Decoration of Our Doors; 
Japanese Art in Decoration; Thin Curtains for the Drawing-Room; Em- 
broidered Draperies of India Mull; Embroidered Window Shades ; 
Drawing-Room Chairs; Odds and Ends; In Teacup Time; Decorations 
for the Dinner Table. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
WitH REMITTANCE OF $7.50. 
15. 

Three copies of Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year anda 
copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s ‘‘ Boston Cook Book,” a solid volume of 536 
pages, with fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with Cloth 
Back and Corncrs and Paper Sides. Contents :—Pread and Bread Mak- 
ing, Receipts for Yeast and Bread, Raised Biscuit, Rolls, etc., Stale Bread, 
Toast, etc., Soda Biscuit, Muffins, Gems, etc., Waftles and Griddle 
Cakes, Fried Muffins, Fritters, Doughnuts, etc., Oat Meal and other 
grains, Beverages, Soup and Stock, Soup without Stock, Fisk and Shell 
Fish, Meat and Fish Sauces, Eggs, Meat, Beef, Mutton and Lamb, Veal, 
Pork, Poultry and Game, Entrees and Meat Rechauffé, Sundries, Vege- 
tables, Rice and Salads, Pastry and Pies, Pudding Sauces, Hot Puddings, 
Custards, Jellies and Cream, Ice Cream and Sherbert, Cake, Fruit, 
Cooking for Invalids, Miscellaneous Hints, Living Room, The Care of 
Kitchen Utensils, an Outline of Study for Teachers, Suggestions for 
Teachers, A course of Study for Normal Pupils, Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions for Examination, Topics and Illustrations for Lectures of Cookery, 
Course of Instruction at the Boston Cooking School, Explanation of 
Terms used in Cookery, List of Utensils needed in a Cooking School. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
WItH REMITTANCE OF $15.00. 
16, 
We wi:l send six copies of Goop IiousEKKEPING for one year to one or 
more addresses and a copy of 
Webster’s National Fictorial Dictionary. 


This book has 1,040 pages, Gooengravings, bound in sheep with marble 
edge. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Witt REMITTANCE OF $50.00. 
17. 
Twenty copies of Goop IIoUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one 
or separate addresses and a copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


1,928 pages, 118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, Four Tages of Colored 
Plates. Has 3,000 more words than any other American Dictionary, and 
nearly threc times the number of engravings. It also contains a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concerning 9,700, noted per- 
sons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped sides. 


A NEW YORK PALACE. 
A large and superb house has been erected for the Tiffany’s near 
Central Park, New York. It is 100 feet square and 120 feet high 
to the ridge. It is to be occupied by Charles Tiffany, the jeweller, 
and his son, Louis C., the decorator, and son-in-law, Mr. Mitchell, 
of the latter firm. The cost is half a million, besides the lot. It 
is five stories high to the coping—style of architecture French, 
based on the Renaissance. The walls are of brick of a peculiar 
form, manufactured specially for the purpose at Perth Amboy. 
Each brick is four inches wide, one and a half inches thick, and 
thirteen inches long, and of the color and texture of fire brick. In 
the centre of the building is a paved court thirty feet square, open 
to the sky, the various stories being ranged around it, and lighted 
from it, after the manner of European palaces. This court is ap- 
proached by a driveway forty feet long from the street, passing 
yhrough an arched portal under the middle of the front of the 
house. The ground floor has twenty-two rooms, and these, except- 
ing the large billiard room, are all assigned to the servants and to 
storage. As there is to be a passenger elevator constantly running 
the lower floor is really the least desirable of all. The first and 
second floors are occupied by Mr. Charles Tiffany and his family 
(twenty rooms,) and the superb dining room runs up through both 
floors. The third floor and the mazzanine half floor above it are 
the residence of Mr. Mitchell and family; and the fourth floor and 
attic is wholly the home of Louis C. Tiffany. The attic is wholly 
appropriated by Mr. Tiffany for his studio, and a royal room it is 
fifty fect square and fifty feet high, opening on the south through 
a great mullioned window, twenty-four feet by fifteen, and receiving 
a splendid north light on the opposite side by another window 
nearly as large. The great chimney runs up through the middle of 
the studio, and around this there are four fireplaces, one opening 
each way into the room, where, in winter, four fires can be kept 
burning all at once. The windows present to the street a horizontal 
appearance rather than vertical, as several are grouped together 
here and there, and divided by solid mullions of brick. The panes 
are some five feet square. There is only one mistake about this 
magnificent palace; there will be no grecn grass or trees about it. 
It is the same mistake that Stewart made and Vanderbilt copied. 


“QUT OF THE FASHION, OUT OF THE WORLD.” — 


The funny picture of Dignity and Impudence, as illustrated in 
the graciousness of a big deg and the pertness of a little one, was 
never better typified than it is to-day, when, remembering the wits 
and beaux of the old French courts, one hears that the swell of the 
hour is taking snuff, and that jeweled boxes are again in vogue. 
The contrast is dreadful; the comparison is sufficiently odious. 
Ilowever, the snuff-box will make woman cling to her vinaigrette. 
If the snuff-box be a gentleman’s refuge from embarrassment, hers 
may be found in the inhaling of odors from her silver-tipped, cut- 
glass bottle. 

The bottle has not changed in shape, but the belles’ caprice in 
regard to odors does not seem to be wholly settled. The wise one 
makes the perfume a part of herself, so that violet, heliotrope, lilac 


_or opoponox whispers of her coming, and seems to be a part of her 


personality. For this reason, lavender and violet have always 
recommended themselves to women of good taste, neither being 
overpowering, and each delightful in the powder. Lavender gives 
a positive aroma of purity to the /ézgerie among which it is thrown. 
Myrtle is a delicious perfume, which owes its popularity, not alone 
to its sweetness, but to the preference of the Empress of Austria, 
who delights in it, and claims it as especially hers. It seems typi- 
cal of the men themselves to hear that the Emperor of Germany 
and Prince Bismarck prefer cau de Cologne of a fine make to all 
other odors. 

How one smiles at the thought of ladies offering their scent-bot- 
tles to their beaux, who, exhausted by the effects of snuff, are in 
sad need of refreshing and strengthening draughts of sweetened 
air. Unlike the blessing of old given to a sneeze, “God bless you, 
if it isn’t snuff,” there will have to be a new one invented, calling 
for preservation from the effects of snuff. I suppose it will be 
given with as much graciousness as the big dog expended on the 
little one, when he tried to frighten him to death with his bark, at 
the risk of bursting a blood-vesscl. We must all be “up to snuff.” 
—The San l’ranciscan. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


HOUSEHOLD PICTURES. 


Fallen out of their Frames, but Worthy of Re-setting } 


THE OLD STOVE’S COMPLAINT. 


Ah me! I little suspected, 
In the happy years of the past, 
That in the days of my dotage, 
I'd be turned out of doors at last. 
I’ve been as true and constant, 
As ever a stove could be, 
With the “rough and tumble” usage 
It has been my lot to see. 


I’ve been tried by wind and water, 
And I’ve been tried by fire. 

To roast and stew for my mistress, 
Was the height of my desire. 

Oh! I ever shall remember, 
In spite of the ills to come, 

Those years at ‘* Woodbine Cottage,” 
My dear old mistress’ home. 


To cook for some hungry threshers, 
Was the first I had to do, 
And the way those girls did manage, 
Was enough to make me “ blue.” 
But I did my duties bravely, 
As far as I could see, 
Until time to make the biscuit 
And make the evening tea. 


So my mistress’ youngest daughter, 
* With a very hopeful heart, 
Prepared the needed quantity, 
And supposed I’d do my part. 
And why she was very anxious, 
That I shduld perform it well, 
Is one of my long-kept secrets, 
That now is the time to tell. 


For among those hungry threshers, 
Was a certain dark-eyed chap, 
Who had an eye on her cooking, 
And for him she had “ set her cap.”’ 
But with all her care and worry, 
And her rushing to and fro, 
With all her changing of dampers, 
Those biscuits still were dough. 


Of course it was not allowed me, 
To offer a word of advice, 
So I let them eat heavy buscuit, 
When they might have been very nice, 
But they soon learned how to manage, 
And found me a genial friend, 
And in quiet Woodbine Cottage, 
I had hoped my life to spend. 


But this world is full of changes, 
As a weary world can be ; 

And if ever a stove could help it, 
I know it is not me. 

For the only son remaining, 
As the good old father’s stay, 

Was borne to rest on the hillside 
One beautiful morn in May. 


The father’s health was failing ; 
He found he was growing old, 

And must choose some lighter labor, 
So the cottage home was sold. 

And our pleasant life in the country, 
Was exchanged for one in town ; 

But it seemed from that fatal moment, 
We incurred Dame Fortune’s frown. 


Two more of the dearly loved ones, 
That gathered around my hearth, 

Were laid to rest on the hillside, 
With the last farewell to earth. 

The youngest daughter was married, 
To him with the bold, dark eye ; 

And all that was left to mistress, 
Was the eldest one and I. 


And soon, she too, was captured, 
By one of the “‘ boys in blue ;’’ 

And I, as her faithful servant, 

Was bound to see her through. 


So I followed her changing fortune, 
I have been a true warm friend, 
And now, to be called “ old iron,” 
And turned out of doors, is the end. 
— Western Rural. 


THE OLD KITCHEN FLOOR. 

Far back in my musings my thoughts have been cast | 
To the home where the hours ot my childhood wer« 
passed. 
I loved all its rooms, to the pantry and hall, 

But that blessed old kitchen was dearer than all ; 

Its chairs and its tables—none brighter could be, 

For all its surroundings were sacred to me, 

To the nail in the entry, the latch on the door ; 

And I loved every crack of that old kitchen floor. 


I remember the firep!ace, with mouth high and wide, 
The old-fashioned oven that stood by its side, 

Out of which, each Thanksgiving, came puddings and 
pies 

That fairly bewildered and dazzled our eyes ; 

And there, too, St Nicholas, slyly and still, 

Came down every Christmas our stockings to fill ; 

But the dearest of memories I’ve laid up in store, 

Is the mother that trod that o!d kitchen floor. 


Day in and day out, from morning till night, 

Her footsteps were busy, her heart always light ; 

For it seemed to me then that she knew not a care, 
The smile was so gentle her face used to wear. 

I remember with pleasure what joy filled our eyes 
When she told us the stories that children so prize ; 
They were new every night, though we’d heard them 
before, 

From her lips, at the wheel, on the old kitchen floor. 

I remember the window where mornings I’d run 

As soon as the daybreak, to watch for the sun ; 

And I thought when my head scarcely reached to the sill, 
That it slept through the night, in the trees on the hill, 
And the small tract of ground that my eyes then could 
wiew, 

Was all of the world that my fancy knew ; 

Indeed cared not to know of it more, 

For a world in itself was the old kitchen floor. 
—Origin and Author unknown. 


THE TIRED MOTHER. 

A little elbow icans upon your knee ; 

Your tired knee that has so much to bear, 
A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 

From underneath a thatch of golden hair ; 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 

Of warm, moist fingers folding yours so tight, 
You do not prize this blessing overmuch. 

You almost are too tired to pray to-night, 


But it is blessedness! A year ago 
I did not sce it as I do to-day, 
Weare so dull and thankless, and too slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away, 
And now it seems surprising strange to me 
That while I wore the badge of motherhood 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The little child that brought me only good. 


And if, some night, when you sit down to rest, 
You miss the elbow from your tired knee, 
The restless, curly head from off your breast, 
The lisping tongue that chattered constantly ; 
If from your own the dimple hands had slipped 
And ne’re wouid nestle in your palm again, 
If the white feet in the grave had tripped, 
| I could not blame you for your heartache then. 
I wonder so that mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging to their gown ; 
Or that the footprints when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
If I could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap or jacket on my chamber floor ; 
If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 
And hear it patter in my house once more ; 
If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky, 
There is no woman in God’s world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I. 
But oh! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head ; 
My singing birdling from the nest has flown, 
My little boy I used to kiss is dead ! 


LOOKING AT BOTH SIDES. 
The good wife bustled about the house. 
Her face still bright with a pleasant smile, 
As broken snatches of happy song 
Strengthened her heart and her hands the 
while; 
The good man sat in the chimney nook, 
His little clay pipe within his lips, 
And all he’d made and all he had lost, 
Ready and clear on his finger tips. 


“ Good wife, I’ve just been thinking a bit ; 
Nothing has done very good this year, 

Money is bound to be hard to get. 

How the cattle are going to feed. 

How we’re to keep the boys at school, 

Is a kind of debit and credit sum 

I can’t make balance by any rule.’’ 


She turned her around from the baking board, 

And she faced him there with a cheerful laugh ; 
Why, husband, dear, one would really think 

That the good rich wheat was only chaff, 

And what if the wheat is only chaff, 

So long as we both are well and strong ? 

I’m not a woman to worry a bit— 

But some how or other we get along. 


“ For thirty years we have loved each other, 
Stood by each other whatever befell ; 
Six boys have called us ‘ father’ and ‘ mother,’ 
And all of them living and doing well. 
We owe no man a penny, my dear ; 
And both of us loving and well and strong. 
Good man I wish you would smoke again, 
And think how well we have got along.” 


Ile filled his pipe with a pleasant laugh, 
He kissed his wife with a tender pride ; 
He said, ‘ I'll doas you tell me, love ; 
I’il just count up on the other side.” 
She left him then with his better thought, 
And lifted her work with a low, sweet song, 
A song that’s followed me many a year— 
“* Some how or other we get along.” 
—Mackay Standard. 


THE LITTLE ARM CHAIR. 

’T was carefully stowed in the attic away, 

Where the grandchildren often resorted to play ; 

It afforded them joy, and ’twas pleasant to know 
Other boys and girls p!ayed with it long long ago. 
And best of all treasures they looked upon there, 
They knew Grandma prized. this, the little arm chair. 


Though quaint and old fashioned, to her it was dear, 
And often upon it she let fall a tear. 

And the little ones oft would ask grandma to tell 
Some tale of the past she remembered so well, 

Of her own little children so cunning and fair, 

Who sat by her side in the little arm chair. 


In fancy she sees them, the girls and the boys, 

And hears the old homestead resound with their noise ; 
And babyhoods days have a charm ever sweet, 

As she listens again to the dear little feet, 

And the sweet childish laughter in which she must 
share, 

As they take their first step by the little arm chair. 


With their book they sat in it while learning to read, 

And watching their progress was pleasant, indeed ; 

Or the girls with their dolls would play “‘come and see,” 

Then for a short nap lay them down on her knee, 

While she taught them to sew on their first patchwork 
square, 

As they sat by her side in the little arm chair. 


She taught them to love and to honor the truth, 

And sowed the good seed in their hearts while in youth, 
And had in her soul an abundant reward, 

When she saw it bear fruit to the glory of God ; 

And their baby lips uttered their first infant prayer, 
As they knelt by her side at the little arm chair. 


But why comes that shadow o’er grandmamma’s face, 

And why steal those tears slowly out from their place ? 

’Tis not for the living she’s weeping to-day, 

But the little one Jesus called early away ; 

And she prays that heaven’s glory at last she may 
share, 

With her darling who sat in her little arm chair. 


—Origin and author unknown. 


—National Baptist. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


GOSSIP WITH OUR READERS. 
We have forwarded, in a few cases, two copies of this issue of 

Goop HousEKEEPING to one address, hoping to have the extra copy 

handed to some appreciative reader by the person receiving it. 


Goop HOovUsEKEEPING has no apologies to make, but it desires 
to say, modestly, that Sins of Omission and Commission will be 
less in future numbers than in this one, and that many short-com- 
ings, painfully apparent now will not be so short hereafter. 


Does Goop HOUSEKEEPING “fill a long felt want” in the arena 
of Home Life? 

Does it appeal to the loftier instincts of humanity—such as foster 
and maintain the Higher Life of the Household ? 

Does it discourse Home topics intelligently, interestingly and 
helpfully ? 

Does jt, by its spirit and teachings, give promise of lightening 
the burdens of the housewife and housekeeper? 

Does it tend to enlighten the mind, strengthen the understanding, 
and smooth the rough ways of every-day doing? 

Does it both point and lead the way up to the only possessions 
that are worth striving for? 

Does it not? 


Mr. Gerhard’s series of papers to be published in early issues of 
Goop HousEKEEPING, will cover the following named subjects : 
I, Modern Conveniences: Their Danger and How to Avoid It. 


II. In the Servants’ Quarters; The Kitchen, Pantry, Laundry 
and Housemaid’s Closet. 


III. Comforts of a Bath-room: Its Sanitary Construction and 
Arrangement. 


IV. Importance of Pure Air, and How to Warm and Ventilate 
our Homes. 


V. Artificial Light: Its Advantages and Drawbacks. 

VI. Wholesome Water,—Elements of Domestic Water-Supply. 
VII. Drain and Soil Pipes, and How to Arrange Them. 

VIII. Matter in the Wrong Place. 


DON’T YOU FORGET IT. 

Don’t forget to raise your hat to every lady acquaintance you 
meet, and to every gentleman you salute, when he is accompanied 
by a lady, whether you know her or not; and when with an ac- 


quaintance raise your hat when he does so, though you may not | 


know the lady he salutes. 
Don’t stop your lady acquaintances in the street if you wish to 


speak to them; turn and walk by their side, and leave them with | 


raised hat when you have done. 


Don’t remove your glove when you wish to shake hands, or apolo- | 


gize for not doing so. It is proper to offer the hand gloved. 

Don’t neglect to raise your hat toa strange lady if you have oc- 
casion to address her. If she drops her handkerchief, and you 
pick it up for her, raise your hat. If in an omnibus you pass her 
fare to the conductor, raise your hat. Every little service of the 
kind should be accompanied by a distant, respectful salutation.— 
Don't. 


J AME: ES PY YLES or not, 


should be acquainted with the utility 
of PEARLINE in the LAUNDRY, 
and for HOUSE-CLEANING, Dishwash- 
ing, Cleaning Jewelry, Silver, Marble, 
Milk Cans, removing Blood-stains, 


Grease spots, etc. It takes the place 
E of soap, is entirely harm!ess, is univer- 


sally approved, and its value is apparent 
on trial. 


THE BEST COMPOUND 
EVER INVENTED 


TO MAKE WASHING EASY 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, without harm to fabric or hands. 
Sold by all Grocers, but beware of Vile Imitations. 


Manuracturep oncy cy JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The Sun type writer, sold by Jameson & Co., 11x Broadway, New York, 
for twelve dollars, is a neat little machine and will do good and satisfactory 
work. Any one can write with it without instruction, and with two or 
three days practice can write as fast with it as an ordinary penman can 
with a pen. 


Packer’s all-healing tar soap cleanses, disinfects, deodorizes and in- 
vigorates the skin, giving it a soft and velvety feeling, ensures the per- 
fect health of the pores, removes all morbid secretions, keeps the com- 
plexion fair and blooming, remedies the bad effects of poisonous cosmet- 
ics, and yields a rich, fragrant, white, velvety, and copious lather, making 
it indispensable to luxury and health. It can be used with salt water if 
desired. The analysis of W. A. Wetherbee, professor of chemistry and 
toxicology, shows that it is composed of pure vegetable oil, glycerine and 
refined pine tar. It is made by the Packer Manufacturing Co., 100 Ful- 
ton street, New York. 


The R. H. Smith Manufacturing Co., of Springfield, Mass., manufac- 
ture what they term a “‘ Family Outfit,” consisting of a font of metal- 
bodied rubber type, a nickel-plated type-holder, indelible ink, pads and 
tweezers, all combined in one package, together with full directions for 
their use. With it a child can set up and print the names of an entire 
family and change indefinitely, making a beautiful and permanent mark 
for clothing, or upon almost any article of whatever material. The ink 
contains nothing injurious to the rubber, and will not clog the type or dry © 
on the pads. No changeable device was ever before offered that would 
print well with so little skill. The fonts each contain 110 letters and 
points, and a supply of quads and spaces. This metal-bodied rubber 
type has an established reputation as the only accurate changeable type 
adapted to hand printing, and is nowin use in more than one hundred 
thousand business houses and tens of thousands of families in a!l parts of 
the world. 


PARLOR QUEEN ORGAN. 


ia 


This style of organ is constructed by hand work and is made through- 


| out of either blacs walnut, ebonized cherry, mahogany or other woods, 


to suit the fancy of the purchaser, all being finished in the best manncr. 
The case comprises both organ and cabinct. The upper part is an 
extension fitted with shelves for books, éric-a-brac, etc. The top is 
surmounted by a richly wrought canopy or coping; while at eithcr 
end, rising from the floor to the height of the music desk, are taste- 
fully formed stands for containing vases, or statuettes. In the lower 
part are ornamental panels artistically decorated with incised carv- 
ings. These organs are manufactured by the E. P. Carpenter Com- 
pany, Brattleboro, Vt., who sell them at a very moderate price, con- 
sidering the style and quality. 
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OLID EMERY KNIFE SHARPER 
<< 


CARVER’S FRIEND.” 
few strokes will give the dullest knife a k 
which every housekeeper will appreciate. 
table or kitchen use. Made of best Turki 
vith steel wire in center, and will last for yez 
vith fine Rosewood or Coco Bolo handle 
A pplewood handle, 60 cents. Sent post pai 
ot price. Postage Stamps 
W. H. PARKIN. 11 South Water St., 


LIVE AGENTS 


keep it, send 25 
for sample box. 

H. B. RISING 
41 
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INSURANC 


OF BAI. aw 

——Issug 

LIFE AND ENDOW 

Of every Desirable Form, for Fa 

for Personal Benefit—aLv contai 
visions. 

ACCIDENT 

SEPARATELY OR COMBIN 


Indemnifying the Business or Pro 
Profits, the Wage Worker for his 
jury, with Principal Sum in case of 

Policies not forfeited by chan; 
pro ra 


RESOURCES AND REC 
Paid-Up Cash Capital, 
Total Assets, - - 
Total Liabilities, - 
Surplus to Policy-holders, - - 


Amount paid Life Policy-holders, - . 
“ Accident Policy-Holders, - 


Total Losses Paid, - - 


All Claims paid without delay or discount 
factory proofs. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pr 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. . JOHN E. MO 
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eat Cough cure, 25c.,50c., $1. 

ap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

ver killsCorns, Bunions,250 
er Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

e Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2c. 
Ltic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


re’s Perfume, Edenia. 
org’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
borg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
org’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


NISH 


your nearest press (which 
iro x wi 
amed) for Fifty Cents—Money Order, Stamps 


JUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barelay 8t., New York 


BGRATE. 


and Furnace, all 


